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Abu Sad lost his wife and four children in the b ombing 


O N HIS table lies 
an old yellow- 
ing English 
hook. The Com- 
plete Guide to 
Letter Writing, 
the remains of last night’s 
di n n er and an Iraqi mandniiw 
that he is teaching hims elf to 
play to pass the days. 

Before the Gulf war. he was 
an accountant with the Iraqi 
Oil Company, with five chil- 
dren, a smattering of English 
and a large house near a 
bombshelter. 

Now, Abu Ziad lives behind 
drawn curtains in Dora, a 
gnibby suburb of Baghdad. 
His neighbours look after 
him, cook his rice dinners 
and send glasses of orange 
juice for his occasional guest 
Sometimes, he washes and 
shaves, mostly he does not 
and once a month, for the last 
seven years, he has injected 
him self with Moderate — an 
| anti-depressant drug. 

| He was a shy young mar^ 
who married when he was 


aged 38. Haifa was aged 23 and 
pretty. Their children 
quickly: Ziad, Zena, Fuad, 
Lena and Sadaad. During the 
Iran-Iraq war, when nearly 
1 million young men {lied on 
each side, he remembers the 
sounds of women wailing in 
the night for another lost son. 
husband or lover. 

He remembers thanking 
God that he married late, and 
that his children were too 
young to he sent to fight 
Then, three years after that 
war, President Saddam Hus- 
sein led them into another. 

At 2am on February 13, 
1991, two bombs hit the Amir- 
yia bomb shelter near his 
home. The first was a drilling 
bomb that pierced the root 
slicing into the central heat- 
ing tank and sending gallons 
of bofting water pouring over 
the women and children be- 
low, who were playing domi- 
noes, watching Tom and 
Jerry videos dubbed into Ara- 
bic and eating kebabs. 

The second bomb, 15 min- 


. utes later, exploded with suqh 

force that he never had the 
chance to identify the bodies 
of his wife and four of their 
five children: Zena, aged 14; 
Fuad, aged 12; Lena aged 
seven; and Sadaad, aged six. 

'T saw a body being brought 
out then I saw it was Zena’s, 
but they were piling them on 
top of each other and I 
couldn’t see If it was her. We 
weren't allowed to go dose.” 
He remembers standing 
outside the shelter in the 
early morning and noticing 
the ankles of the dead women 
and children marked by the 
red hot mattress springs they 
had fought to riinih over to 
get out of the shelter before 
the second bomb dropped. All 
the doors had been locked. 

Abu Ziad does not know if 
war will come a gain and does 
not seem to care. “I do not 
want more victims to be 
added, or for history to repeat 
itself” he says. ‘ Personally, I 

don’t fear anything.” 

Seven months ago his first 


grandson was bom to his only 
surviving child, Ziad. He 
named the hoy Fuad, after his 

dead son. “It’s only them I’m 
worried about,” he says. “Jbr 
myself; whether I'm dead or 
alive, it’s the same for me.” 

The sun is shining in Bagh- 
dad and there is calm, in the 
Bllat el Shuhaddaa primary 
school, the headmaster. 
Abdul al-Hussein, says he will 
not close the school If war I 
breaks out He Is fluent In 
Saddam-speak. 

‘The Arab Ba’ath Socialist 
Party In Iraq and its patriotic 
leader, Saddam Hussein, win 
continue the struggle a gains t 
American colonialism and 
“cperialism. We win rise vic- 
torious a g ain st our aggres- 
sors. As our great leadership 
has said, there are no chemi- 
cal and biological weapons in 
our country. The American 
president is part of a Zionist 
plot to destroy Iraq.” And so 
on and so forth... 

In his school the first-year 
class — seven-year-olds born 


in the year of the first Gulf war 
— scrape back their chairs and 
rise to their feet with the 
words they greet all visitors 
with: ‘Tong live our great 
leader, Saddam Hussein.” 

“Saddam, will make Iraqi 
bombs go to America and we 
will emerge victorious,” says 
Mustapha, who was born a 
month before the 1991 war 
began. 

“And who won the last Gulf 
war?” 

*?We did,” he says. 

His mother, Montaha Ali, 
teaches in the school. “We be- 
lieve in God and what will 
happen to us has already been 
written. But we are afraid for 
our children because maybe 
they are going to drop a nu- 
clear bomb on us," she says. 

In the grey concrete block 


UN envoys work 
on compromise 

(TRENCH president Jac- 
■ qnes Chirac said last 
night a negotiated solution 
to the crisis was ‘Techni- 
cally” possible, as United 
Nations Security Connell 
ambassadors met in New 
York to finalise a package 
the UN secretary-general. 
Kofi Annan, could take to 
Baghdad , writes lan Black. 

Envoys of the five perma- 
nent council members 

grifati n, the United States, 
France, Russia and China — 
were said to be close to 

agreeing a deal whereby dip- 
lomats from the council 
would accompany UN in- 
spectors to sensitive sites 
ireq has declared off-limits. 
It was unclear whether 
Ba ghdad would accept 


Iraq crisis, page 7; 
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Harold Pinter, page 0 


'that houses the ministry of in- 
formation, a six-man crew 
from China state television 

has just set up shop, amid the 

hundreds of satellite dishes 
from international television 
crews crowding the forecourt 
The .Zraqis watching th e m, 
who have suffered two air- 
strikes since the Gulf war, 
seem weary and blase, with a 
c omb in at ion of defieofe . right- 
eousness and indifference. 

“We have no chemical 
weapons. This is a plot run by 
the Israelis and the Jews in 
America,” says Abdel al-5u- 
piariya, an electrician. “Mon- 
ica Lewinsky is Jewish and 
they are blackmailing Clinton 
with a new scandal to make 
him hit us. 

“I t’s no t only her — defence 
turn to page 2, column 7 
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Fears for IRA ceasefire as Sinn 
Fein pledges legal challenge 


John Mull In 

Ireland Corr espondent 

G ERRY Adams was furi- 
ous last night as he saw 
Sinn Fein's place at the 
negotiating table on Northern 
Ireland’s future slipping 
away. 

The Government earner 
began the process of ejecting 
the party from the talks after 

two IRA killings last week. 

Mr Adams said: “We tried 
to make this thing work and 

t hose who have no interest in 
making it work seize on two 
men being killed to exploit it 
and bring this process down. 

It may be tomorrow before 
the ejection procedure is ex- 
hausted, and the party is vow- 
ing to mount a legal battle to 
stay in the talks. . .. 

Senior figures doubt 
whether they can influence 
the IRA to keep to its cease- 
fire tithe party is suspended, 
probably for as little as three 
weeks* 

There were signs of dis- 


- agreement between the Brit- 
ish and Irish governments. 
The British alone called on 
Sinn Fein to beexcluded, al- 
though the Irish are expected 
to support the move. 

Mo Mowlam, Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, forwarded the 
indictment after Ronnie Flan- 
agan, RUC- chief constable, 
link ed the IRA to two mur- 
ders in Belfast last week. It 
ran to seven paragraphs, bid 
detailed no evidence demon- 
strating IRA involvement. 

Mr Adams asked whether 
Ms Mowlam had demanded 
an assessment from Mr Flana- 
gan on the murders of two 
Catholics last month immedi- 
ately after the Ulster Freedom 
Fighters restored their cease- 
fire. No organisation c la im ed 
responsibility, and the UFF Is 
suspected. Ms Mowlam was 
forced to admit that she had 
made no such request Sinn 
Fein said that meant Catho- 
lics were being treated as 
second class citizens. 

Pleading sub-judice, Ms : 
Mowlam said she was unable , 


to outline details of the 
second killing, that of Ulster 
Defence Association member 
Bobby Dougan. Three men ap- 
peared in court yesterday 
■ charged with his murder. 
None was charged with IRA 
membership. Police sources 
last week described them as 
IRA suspects. 

Martin McGulnness, Sinn 
Fein’s chid - negotiator, said of 
the indictment “This is a 
charade. It amounts to a kan- 
garoo court We are seeing a 
lynch mob of Ulster Unionists 
led by the British govern- 
ment" 

Mr McGulnness denied that 
the party, which has gain**? 
little from negotiations, was 
interested in an exit strategy. 
He believed the IRA ceasefire 
was intact But he empha- 
sised that Sinn Fein spoke 
I only for its voters. 

The murders in Belfast last 
week of Catholic drugs dealer 
Brendan Campbell. 30. and 
loyalist Bobby Dougan. 38, 
precipitated Sinn Fein’s im- 
minent suspension. Despite 

the parly's denials of a link 

Sinn Fein won its place in the 
negotiations only after the 
IRA restored its ceasefire last ’ 
July. I 


Dan Glafcter 
Art* Correspondent 


G uinness is good for 
yon, runs the age old 
slogan accompanying 
the drinks giant’s advertis- 
ing. But if yon are a recov- 
ering alcoholic, the black 
staff can spell commer cial 
doom. 

Comedian Owen O'Neill, 
who has won acclaim and 
awards for his one-man 
show Off My Face, was de- 
lighted to be invited . to 
make two appearances at 
the Manchester Irish Festi- 
val next month. 

But the festival’s main 
sponsors, Guinness, were 
less than happy when they 
discovered his show was a 
moving account of his 
struggle with alcoholism. 
Alcoholism and alcohol, 
the sponsors decided, do 
not go together. 

“I couldn’t believe it” 
said O'Neill yesterday. “I 
don’t even mention Guin- 
ness, although I do mention 
stout. My show would have 
the opposite effect People 
who crane and see it proba- 
bly need a drink after- 



Owen O’Neill: ‘People need 
a drink after my show’ 

wards. Where’s it going to 
end? Will tobacco compa- 
nies stop plays about can- 
cert” Off My Face was pre- 
miered at the Edinburgh 
Festival last year and has 
toured the country since 
last autumn. 

A festival spokesman 
said: “Guinness decided 
they didn’t want to put 
their money next to the 
gig.” It was too late to find 
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| EMERGENCY 
COMMITTEE ON IRAQ 

Vigil 

Downing Street - Whitehall 
Wednesday 18th February 
5.30pm - 7.30pm 

Nearest Tube - Westminster 

Bring candles, wear black, bring 
black ribbon, ties etc ... to affix to 
trees, railings in Whitehall 

Bring your children. Bring your friends, 

This is on Emeraen 


"Hie Iraqi people have suffered enough. 
No more war in the Gulf, an end to 
non-military sanctions against Iraq" 

E.CX: Tam Dalyell MP, George Galloway MP, 
Harry Cohen MP, Harold Pinter, Lady Antonia 
Fraser, Dr Rana Kabani, Sabah A 1 Mukhtar, Andy 
de la Tour, Seumas Milne, Ken Cameron, Jean 
Geldart, Hugh Stephens, Felidty Arbuthnot, 
Stuart Halford, Mark Seddon 

For further information: 

Tel 0171 219 6940 or 
0171 219 2874 
or Fax 0171 219 2879 
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You avocado 
mousse be joking 



Simon Hoggart 


C CORDING to the 


A C CORDING to the 
#\ papers, Peter Mandelson 
#l£as been advising the 


Prince of Wales on public rela- 
tions. 

He seems a jolly peculiar 
choice. Asking Mandy how to 
be popular is like asking Paul 
Gascoigne bow to keep the 
romance in your marriage, or 
Michael Winner for etiquette 
hints. “My hair is all otrer the 
place, and I can't do a thing 
with it! What’s your advice 
please, Hugh Feamley- 
Whittingstall?’ ' 

No wonder the latest polls 
show that, on the Queen's 
death. 49 per cent of the popu- 
lation would prefer to skip 
straight to King William. 

Not only is he bad at being 
popular. Mr Mandelson seems 
to relish encouraging his own 
unpopularity. Take yester- 
day's session on the Millen- 
nium Dome. This has been 
doubled in length, so that the 
minister, thought by some the 
to be the second most power- 
ful man in Britain, now 
answers questions for 10 min- 
utes a month. 

Austin Mitchell (Lab, 
Grimsby) inquired what the 
regional content of the dome 
would be. He hoped that this 
would go beyond “fish and 
chips and avocado mousse". 
He also hoped the gigantic fig- 
ure now planned for the dome 
would “not become the Angel 
of the South [a reference to the 
Angel of the North statue], 
which, being androgynous, 
might be what will happen to 
it" 

Mr Mitchell pleaded with 
Manriy to stay in his present 
job and not he left unspoken 
but implied waltz offto a cabi- 
net post “Nobody has a better 
chance of making a success of 


! it than you — and nobody of 
telling us it has been a success 
if it isn't" 

Mr Mitchell’s intervention 
contained two and possibly 
1 three digs at Mr Mandlesan. 
The last was obvious, the line 
about androgyny a possible 
barb, and the mention of avo- 
cado mousse a definite thrust 
This is based on the story of 
Mandy dining in his constitu- 
tency of Hartlepool, pointing 
to the mushy peas and asking 
for “the avocado mousse, 
please.” (In some versions it’s 
guacamole dip, but that 
doesn’t matter as it was all 
invented by NeUEinnock.) 

Now Mr Mitchell was being 
a bit tart hut Austin is like 
that to everyone. So Mandy 
replied, slyly and sleekly. “I 
am sure that my right honour- 
able friend” — stressed mean- 
ingfully — “the Prime Minis- 
ter, will listen to your advice 
on this, as he does on so many 
other matters.” 

Oof The message was in let- 
ters higher than the statue: 
“You are a backbencher and 
your views draft count at an. 
But mine do.” 

Mr Mandelson cannot see 
an opponent without turning 
him into an enemy. 

At one point he denied that 
BT was pulling £12 minion out 
of the dome. He had called the 
chairman, who had flatly de- 
nied it ('Tm sorry, Mr Man- 
delson. this is an awfbl line.”) 
He supposed that this support 
came because BT is "a com- 
pany of the fixture, confident 
and vibrant, like the New Brit- 
ain." That’s the kind of old- 
fashioned PR Mandy likes, 
and worth £12 million of any- 
one's money. 

During his short appear- 
ance, he was asked nine ques- 
tions. Not one was remotely 
sympathetic. He cannot find a 
single MP to stand up and sup- 
port him. For the uncrowned 
king of political PR Itwas a 
remarkable coup. 

The Tory spokesman. Fran- 
cis Maude, said that the dome 
had been a “presentational di- 
saster.” Mandy's tongue got in 
a twist “I don t accept that ft 
is a presidential disaster.” 
Perhaps he meant, in Amer- 
ican slang, that it sucks. 


Review 


Triumph for the 
ghost of Elgar 


Andrew Clements 


Elgar 1 * Third Symphony 

BBC Symphony Orchestra/ 
Royal Festival Hall 


E DWARD Elgar's descen- 
dants took a brave step 
when they agreed to 
Anthony Payne's making an 
"elaboration” of the sketches 
for the Third Symphony, and 
there could not have been a 
more triumphant vindication 
of their boldness than the first 
public performance of the 
score, which ended with a 
standing ovation for Payne, 
Andrew Davis and the 
orchestra. 

No one pretends that the 
result is unadulterated Elgar, 
though some passages incon- 
trovertildy are. But what we 
can hear is a wonderfully sat- 
isfying symphonic structure, 
with the emotional sweep and 
bittersweet flavour of the real 
composer in every bar. 

The bare bones of the first 
movement were established 
by Elgar, though the develop- 
ment section had to be in- 
vented; so was almost all of 
the scherzo second movement. 
But only the opening section 
or the slow movement was 
written down, and when it 
came to the finale, all that 
Payne had to work with was a 


handfUI of themes. Relying on 
a mixture of deduction and a 
composer’s intuition Payne 
made his decisions, and what 
he has come up with Is never 
less than convincing. 

The structure certainly has 
a breadth and natural pacing 
that are unmistakab ly Rigar- 
lan. The best tunes are as 
memorable as anything in the 
established works. 

hi his final years, Elgar was 
also working on his first opera 
(also left unfinished), and it is 
reasonable to suppose that he 
studied other composers' 
stage works when writing his 
own. Perhaps that accounts 
for the flavour ofPuccini at 
several points. 

We like to think of Elgar as 
an unreconstructed romantic, 
hut infect he lived through 
the most tumultuous period In 
the history of music: bom a 
year after Schumann died, he 
died in the year that Birtwis- 
tle was bom. 

Perhaps at the end of life 
some of those huge changes 
started to seep Into his own 
music, and perhaps, had he 
lived to complete this work, 
they would have been more 
apparent But for what we are 
now able to hear of them, 
everyone should be hugely 
grateful to Anthony Payne. 

This reutew appeared in 
some editions yesterday 
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A rescue worker scrambles through the wreckage of China Airlines Flight C1676, while colleagues search homes near Taipei airport hit by the blazing Airbus wotoghaph: simon kwong 


200 die in Airbus inferno 
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Andrew Hi ggins 
In Hong Kong 




Grieving relatives comfort each other photograph: edoe chb*g 


A LL 197 passengers 
and crew aboard a 
flight from the In- 
donesian resort of 
Bali were feared 
dead last night after their Air- 
bus crashed at Taipei interna- 
tional airport, ploughing 
through a perimeter wall and 
pulverising houses. 

At least two people died in 
homes obliterated by the blaz- 
ing aircraft, officials sald. 


On board the China Air- 
lines Airbus A3OO-0OOR were 
the governor of Taiwan's cen- 
tral bank, Hsu Yuan-tung, his 
wife, and three bank officials. 
They were returning from a 
conference in Bali on Asia's 
economic woes. Most of the 
dead were returning Taiwan^ 
ese holiday-makers. 

The aircraft crashed in 
thick fbg on a second attempt 
to land at Cbiang Kai-shek in- 


ternational airport “Visibil- 
ity was extremely bad," an 
airline spokesman told repor- 
ters. "The pilot said he was 
having trouble seeing the 
runway as he made his ap- 
proach and asked to come 
around for another try. 

“Immediately after he 
asked for another try, the 
pilot lost contact with the 
tower at 8.05,” he said. 

Flaming wreckage was scat- 


tered over a wide area, ob- 
structing sections of a coastal 
highway alongside the airport. 

“In view of the gravity of 
the situation, it would be very 
difficult for anyone to sur- 
vive," said Wei Sbun-chih. 
the airport’s deputy director. 

A resident in one of the 
homes hit by the plane said 
from hospital last night that 
he was watching television 
when the roof fell in and the 


lights went out A boy. aged 
10, was plucked from a 
wrecked home but died in 
hospital. However, rescue 
workers found an infant alive 
in the ruins. 

A weeping women wailed 
outside another destroyed 
home: “There were people in- 
side," she screamed. “Every- 
thing is finished." 

It was the second crash of 
an Airbus originating in Indo- 


nesia since last September, 
when 234 people died in a 
crash on Sumatra. That plane 
went down during forest fires 
that had reduced visibility. 

Television footage showed 
blazing brick buildings and 
the shattered carcass of China 
Airlines Flight CI676. The di- 
saster occurred as families in 
nearby homes were finishing 
their ev ening meaL 

“First I heard a great 
explosion and then the sky 
suddenly brightened,” said a 
woman aged 60 . 

Taiwan's Central News 
Agency likened the crash to 
an April 1994 disaster at Ja- 
pan's Nagoya airport, involve 
mg another China Airlines 
A300-600R. More than 260 
people died then when the 
plane crashed while turning 
for another attempt after an 
aborted landing. 

Yesterday’s crash delivers a 
grave blow to an industry 
that has been battered by 
Asia’s economic meltdown. 
The slump has slashed pas- 
senger levels and stirred con- 
cern that cost-cutting by air- 
lines could threaten safety. 


Murdoch funds Oxford media chair 5g sms g£Sg»" 


John Carvel 

Education Editor 


O XFORD University 
yesterday extended 
its debt of gratitude 
to a former student, Rupert 
Murdoch, when it an- 
nounced the appointment 
of its first professor of 
broadcasting, funded ont of 
a £3.1 milli on benefaction 
from his News Interna- 
tional media empire. 

David Elsteto, aged 53, 
chief executive of Channel 
5, is to take np the News 
International Visiting Pro- 
fessorship in Broadcast 
Media for the academic 
year 1998/99. 

He said he would give a 
series of five lectures and 
i two seminars early next 
year on the theme of “the 


I changing perception of the 
! role of television in post- 
war society." 

His own perceptions 
changed soon after deliver- 
ing the 1991 Janies McTag- 
gart Memorial Lecture at 
the Edinburgh Television 
Festival, at which he put 
the boot into Mr Murdoch 
and the threat to quality 
broadcasting allegedly 
posed by Sky TV. Two years 
later, he became head of 
programmes at BSkyB, and 
one of Mr Murdoch's staun- 
chest defenders. 

After graduating with a 
first-class degree from 
Cambridge at the age of 19, 
he accepted a scholarship 
at Oxford with a view to a 
PhD. But when he was told 
he would not be taught by 
the director of studies he 
wanted, he joined the BBC. 



David Elstein: a change 
ta hfc perceptions 


He subsequently became a 
key figure at Thames TV. 

He returns to Oxford 
thanks to the £3.1 million 
benefaction which News In- 


ternational gave to the uni- 
versity’s English faculty in 
1990. It has already funded 
the Rupert Murdoch Pro- 
fessorship of Language and 
Communication, currently 
held by Jean Aitchison. as 
well as three Times lecture- 
ships and a £500,000 
research grant 

The university said the 
visiting chair of broadcast- 
ing was Initially being set 
up for five years and would 
rotate among leading prac- 
titioners from the broad- 
cast media. 

The English faculty has 
recently extended its 
undergraduate syllabus to 
offer an option on lan- 
guage, film and the media. 

A spokeswoman said she 
could not release informa- 
tion on Mr Elstein’s stipend 
from the benefaction. 


continued from page 1 
secretary [William] Cohen is 
Jewish and [secretary of 
state] Madeleine Albright has 
Jewish relatives.” 

“ The Jewish lobby in the 
United States controls Clin- 
ton.” adds Faris Hamdoo n, a 
university lecturer, aged 52. 

In the hotel lift, a Syrian 
business m an now living in 
Brussels, thumps the breast 
pocket of his expensive dark 
blue suit “This is striking at 
the honour of all Arabs. They 
didn’t do this in Bosnia and 
they won’t do this against Is- 
rael. They are driving us back 
to fundamentalism. We bate 
the Americans and we hate 
your Mr Blair." 

In the early morning, the 
Iraqi defences gear up. Three 
pick-up trucks drive south- 
wards, each carrying a 20 ft 
missile. Its nose striped with 


red. The only other sign of the 
force that is to "emerge vic- 
torious" are two gunners an 
the back of a Jeep, with an old 
machine gun pointing 
towards the sky. 

Out in his suburb Abu Ziad, 
is left with his mandolin; his 
Complete Guide to Letter 
Writing and the photographs 
of his children that he keeps 
in an album covered with red 
and green lilies. 

"I kept their schoolbooks — 
that’s alL Sometimes when 
I m here on my own, I talk to 
them still and I add the last 
seven years since they died 
and imagine them all grown 
up - 1 don’t wish Td done any- 
thing different We were a 
happy family. Except 1 have a 
p * ctu fe of Zena. just before 
she died. In it Tm standing 
beside her and when I look at 
it, I wish I had hugged her.” 
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prtscam 
teads 
widow 

to test 
of privacy 


NEWS 3 








Michael White 

and Lucy Ward 


EWSPAPERS and 
broadcasters were 
divided last night In 
their response to 


on over 

81 -veaV-riw on home of 

year-old. Clare Dyer reports 

T WghG.MMly^ S* m - She says she assumed 
resist a clWwLh ^eramen were filming 
lawyers believe co£d on ^half of the 

^ the first to SJ The BBC and the 

■£££« 0f ta SSSffi “ sis * »-e 

IWh... . Whnn n l . • 


is 


^ i M 





ol J r ^ n 5 es Jarvis, an ai-year- 
°^widow who Is suingX 

S?^. ratlon twoSjiice 

he^hZ P rateI ^^ d “ 

bre “- - • 

In a hearing behind dosed 
dMrs. her lawyers will ask 
H“L C ? urt to allow them to 


ftnend papers in the case to in ?? ghts were 8old 

Include a claim for breach nf number of other 

confidence “ c ? untr i es and the film was 


confidence oreacn 01 

bi KJS“ ^ Uege 0121 the 

BBC and Touch Productions. 


consented. ° Jai sne 

When she learned the Aim 
?as.to be broadcast. Mrs 
XT,J : ? nsulted solicitors, 
who told her she would not be 
““.to get an injunction to 

They asked the BBC not to 
show the footage, but the cor- 
poration broadcast the fam 
on television in Britain in 
June 1995. 

. Broadcast rights were sold 
in a number of other 



- — me mm was 
8hown on Singapore Airlines. 

She changed solicitors and 
|ra™d legal action. Philip 


the film crew which accomra’ 2S5 legal action. Philip 
nled the police owedhS^ 5" d ° n ’ a P artner in the Lon- 
duty of co^donce. SfciSSn! »U=h 


, - -7- uw«i uer a 

duty of confidence, including 
a duty “not to violate her 
nght to respect for her pri- 
vate life and ^rhome " 

Lawyers for the corpora- 
tion argue that the claim 


— — ~ wii n;n 

now represents Mrs Jarvis, 
yid: ‘ Tills is the first oppor- 
tunity the courts have had to 
bring in a much needed law of 
privacy. 

“You can't have a moch 


should not goidrad beam^ nmrTfiS ^ 

« P^sent ST tll 5? adamenM <««** 

^HS^& h B v unm SESr&ttHKgE 

rssiss'ssrs: 

comes law, probably in April documentary. 

Mrs Jarvis k.. JS, conld 


the Human pEErv?.? me TO y Ior &er to claim dam- 

raMfssrs: 

Mmes law. probably in April documentary. 

^ , . ff she succeeds. . it could 
ttat^n? P ?K by spe ^ the end. of joint pofice 
w ^ W ' and camera raids, on private 

the BBT k 1 " 11 ® Premises. Judges in the US 

♦hf To . u f b Productions, have condemned the practice 
the Metropolitan Police, and and a federal appeals court 
Devon and Cornwall Constab- recently gave the goahead for 
ifiary over an early morning a $10 million lawsuit against 
raid on her home near Bide- CNN and the US Fish and 
font Devon, in July 1994. Wildlife Service over a 1993 
Police, armed with a search raid on a Montana ranch 
warrant, were looking for evi- where the service suspected 
dence implicating her son, that eagles were being 
Jonathan Tokeley-Parry, in a poisoned. • 
racket to smuggle priceless Tokeley-Parry, aged 46, was 
ancient artefacts out of Egypt convicted of handling stolen 

The film crew wanfwi tn film nmnorfu ot 


PranCeS JarTis Withherson ' Tokeley-Parry, at her home Ir. Bidetord, Devon 


ancient artelacts out of Egypt convicted of handling stolen 
The film crew wanted to film property at Knightsbridge 
the raid for an Inside Story crown court last June, and jg 
documentary. The Art Serving Si .<hr-VMr confnnoo 


documentary. The Art 
Detectives. 

Sbe claims she did not con- 
sent to the filming by Touch 
Productions as the BBC’s 


*■ vuuo, qtm Ao 

serving a six-year sentence. 

A Cambridge graduate and 
restorer of antiquities, he was 
alleged to have masterminded 
a racket imparting 5,000-year- 


old artefacts disguised as 
tounst trinkets. 

- He was -convicted of hand- 
ling stolen pieces of a false 
door from the tomb of the 
pharoah's hairdresser, He- 
tepka. and a stolen figure of a 
fhlcon god. Horns. 

Mrs Jarvis, who was 
abus ed as a child and suffers 
from depression, has been di- 
agnosed with post-traumatic 
stress disorder after the raid. 
The writ says she contem- 
plated suicide and felt unable 
to live in her home for several 
months afterwards. 

Senior judges. Including t he 
"P r d Chief Justice, Lord 
Bi n g ham , have signalled will- 
ingness to develop the law on 
breach of confidence into a 
full-fledged privacy law, if the 


right cases come before them. 
The claim brought by Diana, 
winoess of Wales, over sneak 
photographs of her In a gym 
could have been such a case, 
but It was settled out of court 

The Human Rights Bill 
spells out a right of privacy in 
statute for the first time. But 
there is nothing to stop judges 
developing such a right 
through case law before the 
act comes into force. 

A spokesman for ACPO, the 
Association of Chief Police 
Officers, said raids accompa- 
nied by media were uncom- 
mon. 

Guidelines covering such 
cases point out that entry and 
^ rolng on private premises 
are lawful only with the con- 
sent of the occupier. ’ 
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War reporter Gellhom dies at 89 


She was married to Hemingway 
and covered the D-Day landings 



Clara Longrigg 

O NE OF the century's 
greatest war corre- 
spondents, Martha 
GeUhorn, has died at the age 
of 89. 

The American -born Gell- 
hom was one of the most out- 
spoken and fearless reporters 
of world events, which she 
reported with a burning sense 
of injustice. 

She was marrieu to Ernest 
Hemingway for five years, 
from 1339 until 1944, and 
shared his sense of adven- 
thre, reporting from Haiti, 
Vietnam, Cuba, and many 
other countries, 

During the second world 
war, she crossed the chann el 
With allied troops on D-Day. 


Yesterday the. journalist 
John Pilger paid tribute to 
her as one of a dying breed: 
“Sbe was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest of all war corre- 
spondents, if not -the greatest, 
because she reported wars 
from the point of view of 
people, not power. . : 

“Sbe bad a passion and 
anger about the world, and 
was still engaged last Friday 
when we had a spirited dis- 
cussion about Iraq. She 
refused to write about any- 
thing she hadn’t seen for her- 
self. 

“Just a couple of years ago, 
she was sitting In the back of 
a police car in Rio de Janeiro, 



writing about the kids dig- 1 the powerless. 


Martha GeUhorn: fierce 
sense of Injustice 

what the powerful could do to 


During the second world <^,^° n , t “ s ?f ets - “Well into her 80s she had 

war she crossed the channel Bill Buford , lit erary editor the travel writer's sense of 
with giiiprf troops on D-Day. of the New Yorker, s aid y es- claustrophobia and had to be 
she was also the author of terday: ‘Tier trev^ writing arorketling somewhere. She 
five novels and two collec- was characterised by a high had -an insatiable sense of ad- 
tSons of short stories. Vol- moral purpose and an over- venture. What distinguishes 
nines of her journalism and whelming sens e of ju stice. At her journalism is her elo- 
trawl writing are stHl in the heart ether writing was a queat outrage and commit- 
“21* sense of rage occasioned by menttofafrplav.” 


tions of short stories. Vol- 
umes of her journalism and 
travel writing are stffl m 
print 


her journalism is her elo- 
quent outrage and commit- 
ment to fair play.” 


Latterly GeUhorn divided 
her time between a small cot- 
tage in Wales and a busy 
social life in London. 

Mr Buford added: “She was 
amazing. She was nearly 90, 
smoked like a chimney and 
drank like a fish, and well 
into her 80s. with her high 
cheekbones, she.could flirt as 
easily .as women 50 years 
younger.” 

Jeremy Harding, who made 
a TV documentary on Gell- 
hom, said yesterday: “She 
was a superb warrior. She 
was always furious but never 
self-righteous.' She despised 
what she called lack of imagi- 
nation, particularly in politi- 
cians. 

"She saw it as the root of 
bad government, whether it 
was arms sales or appease- 
ment to dictatorships. From 
Spain in the 1930s to Latin 
America in the 1990s, she 
looked the century in the fhce. 

"At the same time, she was 
one of the most ammring 
people you could hope to 
meet She had friends of all 
ages.” 

Obituary, png* 10 
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E X -detective dies after Kenya mugging 



UK tourists 
murdered abroad 
since 1985: 


□ US - 71 

□ South Africa - 55 

□ Spain -58 

□ Australia - 27 

□ France -25 

□ Kenya - 19 

□ Philippines - 18 

□ Germany -17 

□ Netherlands - 17 

□ Zimbabwe - 16 

□ Thailand - 13 

□ Jamaica - 12 

□ Portugal - 11 


Holiday 


Briton 


stabbed 


to death 



The Aberdare country dab, where the couple were attacked 


Top left, Kenya’s tourism minister, Henry Kosgey, announcing a reward fin- conviction of killers photographs: antony ouucwna 

• . _ « ” Annfher 


Owen Bowcott 


A FORMER Scotland 
Yard detective has 
died after being 
stabbed in front of 
his wife when two 
robbers snatched their video 
camera as they strolled 
through a private game sanc- 
tuary in Kenya. 

Roy Chivers. 51, who served 


with the Metropolitan police, 
was on holiday in the Aber- 
dare country club. 140 miles 
north of Nairobi- His wife, 
Sandra, 50, was slightly hurt. 

The attack occurred early 
on Sunday as the couple, from 
Orpington, Kent, set out to 
view wild game. One of the 
men drew a knife and de- 
manded their camera. 

Kenya's tourism minister, 
Henry Kosgey, said: “Mr 


Chivers tried to fight them 
and he was stabbed in the 
chest His wile was also strug- 
gling to stop the attack and 
she was cut an the hand.” 

A party erf’ guests out riding 
raised the alarm after finding 
Mrs Chivers cradling her hus- 
band. They were taken to hos- 
pital and a Dying ambulance 
was called to a nearby 
airstrip. 

“Unfortunately, on admit- 


tance to Nairobi hospital. Mr 
Chivers suffered cardiac ar- 
rest and despite the efforts of 
the medical team he died." A 
£500 reward has been offered 
for information leading to 
capture and conviction. 

The killing is a further 
blow to Kenya’s troubled 
tourism industry. Rising 
crime, poor infrastructure 
and political tensions 
following December's general 


elections have led to a sharp 
fen in the number of visitors. 

Tourists have frequently 
been mugged in the main 
cities, but there have been 
several reports recently of 
atbirifs in game parks. The 
figure for overseas visitors 
lian fatten from 864,000 in 1994 
to 600,000 last year. Tourism 
Is the largest source of Ke- 
nya’s hard currency earnings 
after coffee and tea exports. 


Mrs Olivers is being com- 
forted by British embassy 
officials. 

The country club, owned by 
the Lonrho Group, is a 49- 
room lodge built 27 years ago 
around a European settler’s 
ranch. There is a golf course 
and a private L30G-acre game 
sanctuary. 

Mr Chivers retired from 
SOU, Scotland Yard’s crimi- 
nal Intelligence department. 


two years ago. He had since 
worked as a security official 
at the Rank of England. 

A spokesman said: “He was 
greatly liked and respected. 
We are all deeply shocked by 
the news.” 

A family firiend described 
Mw as a “lovely man”. The 
couple had been looking for- 
ward to their holiday. 

“It was meant to have been 
the trip of a lifetime. It is an 


absolute tragedy." Another 
friend, PC David Waters, said 
Mr Chrvers’s son and daugh- 
ter, Stephen, 20, and Helen, 
24, would fly to Nairobi. 

“The family do not want to 
speak at the moment They 
are devastated try what has 
happened. He was a lovely 
bloke who had a great sense 
of humour. We had some 
really good laughs together,” 
said Mr Waters. 



Countryside campaigners bridle at public access defeat 


Stuart Millar 


C OUNTRYSIDE campaign- 
ers yesterday demanded a 
change in the law after a High 
Court judge backed the right 
of landowners to refuse ac- 
cess to land which had been 
open to the public for 
generations. 

Mr Justice Sullivan 
rejected an attempt to have 
eight tracks through wood- 
land on Ranmore Com m on, 


Surrey, officially confirmed 
as bridleways to guarantee 
the public's right of access. 

Although the tracks had 
been open to the public for 
“air and exercise" since 1929, 
the owner, Adrian White, de- 
cided eight years ago to fence 
them off. 

In August 1996, after a long 
local campaign, the then envi- 
ronment secretary, John 
Gummer, refused to designate 
the tracks as bridleways — 
prompting Robert Bfllsoa, a 


chartered surveyor, to take 
the case to court 

Yesterday the Judge ruled 
in the landowner's favour be- 
cause the public had enjoyed 
access to the tracks only 
under the conditions of a 
special deed which Mr White 
was entitled to revoke. 

Mr White’s land forms 
about a quarter of the whole 
common, the rest being 
owned by the National Trust 
The ruling does not affect the 
public's right to use paths and 


bridleways on his land which 
are officially des ign a ted . 

Alan Mattingly, director of 
the Ramblers' Association, 
said; “This case illustrates the 
need for legislation to protect 
public access to both co mmo n 
land and open countryside.” 

Fiona Sykes, deputy direc- 
tor of the British Horse Soci- 
ety's access and rights of way 
department, said: “Unfortu- 
nately, access to Ranmore 
Common was by virtue of a 
revocable deed." 
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Gola revival shows some soccer 
boot brands are never hung up 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


R OY of the Rovers 
swore by them, 
though obviously 
without swearing, and 
Manchester United en- 
dorsed them when the near- 
est they could get to a 
double was at the Trafford 
Anns after a match. Now. 
though. Gola hoots are 
back. 

The brand that was as 
1970s as Spacehoppering 
has languished throughout 
the last decade’s sports- 
wear boom, being sold from 
one conglomerate to the 
other — although at its 
peak it had a turnover of 
£15 million. But after 14 
months' research by its 
new owners — D Jacobson 
and Sons, a Rawtenstall 
footwear company — it is to 
he relaunched In time for 
this summer's World Cup. 

*'ln the 1970s almost 
everyone had some Item of 
Gola kit, whether soccer 
shoes or a hag, and the 
brand still has huge recog- 
nition," said Harvey Jacob- 
son, manag in g director Of 
the Lancashire firm which 
hopes to have the biggest 
market share in sports 
shoes by 2003. 

Gola was started in 1927, 
when the firm’s products 
were made by independent 
factories around North- 
ampton. But it ventured 



Roy of the Rovers: Comic book hero and prolific Gola scorer 


into the big time In the 
1960s and 1970s when it 
had a string of high profile 
endorsers, including the 
then Liverpool manager 
Bill Shankly and England's 
captain Gerry Francis. 

The company will have 
little problem improving on 
Gola’s past advertising 
campaigns. One featuring 
Barry John, the Welsh 
rugby onion player, ran: 


“Rngby’s a hard game, a 
man’s game. Things can get 
rough on the park. Bat my 
Gola rugby gear will stand 
up to the toughest treat- 
ment. It’s well worth a try." 

Roy Race, Melchester 
Rovers* clean-cut fictional 
hero who lacked off in the 
Tiger comic In 1954, even 
signed up with Gola at a 
■tune when he listed “smok- 
ing, especially by women." 


among bin selected dislikes. 

However bad, the adver- 
tising must have worked. 
Market research by tke 
Harris Research Centre 
says that Gola as a brand 
stUl has 73 per cent brand 
awareness, a remarkable 
achievement after almost 
10 years’ dormancy. 

• A new lightweight soccer 
rattle is set to kick the 
World Cup off to a rousing 
start, its maker claimed 
yesterday. Some 7 million 
of the collapsible rattles, 
weighing less than a Mars 
bar and decorated in differ- 
ent team colours, are pre- 
dicted to create a deafening 
storm in France this 
summer. 

The old wooden rattles 
were banned in the 1970s 
after hooligans started 
throwing them. But the 
new versions still make the 
same amount of noise — 
without doubling as poten- 
tial weapons. 

Richard Walsh, manag- 
ing director of Promould in 
Banbury, Oxfordshire, is 
running his factory night 
and day with 20 staff to 
meet a £2 million order 
from the Mille nnium Ad- 
vance Group, which holds 
the world rights for rattles 
and other football accesso- 
ries. He said: “They are ex- 
pected to be a top seller. 
They are really noisy, out- 
rageously so actually . . . 
[and] would just collapse if 
someone got hit by one." 


News in brief 


Child trapped 
by sunroof 


A BOY aged three nearly 
killed himself by trapping his 
neck in an electric sunroof 
when left In a parked car. 

He was saved because his 
father, believed to be a Ore- 
fighter, returned to find his 
son unconscious and used his 
first-aid training to give the 
kiss of life and heart massage. 
Tbe boy was put on a life sup- 
port machine, but was able to 
leave hospital yesterday. 

The car was left in Chester - 
le-Street. County Durham, on 
Friday while the father 
fetched Dowers for Valen- 
tine's Day. The boy was in the 
back, but with the key in and 
stereo on. It is believe he 
clim bed in front hit the con- 
sole’s roof switch, stuck his 
brad out, and then shut the 
roof on himself. Police said it 
was a “stark warning” to 
parents. 


King Lear 
wins awards 


THE ROYAL National 
Theatre’s production of King 
Lear was the big prizewinner 
at yesterday's Olivier Awards 
in London. Ian Holm won best 
actor for his performance as 


Lear, while Sir Richard Byre 
was judged best director. 

Zoe Wanamaker won the 
award for best actress for her 
Elektra at the Donmar Ware- 
house, while Patrick Marber 
won the best new play cate- 
gory for Closer at the 

National. 

Presenting a special award 
to Ed and David Mirvish, the 
father and son behind the Old 
Vic theatre. Culture Secretary 
Chris Smith said: “Please 
don’t rush forward with a dis- 
posal of the Old Vic; instead 
give all the rest of us a chance 
to come forward with propos- 
als.” — Dan Cloister 


French police 
pursue leads 


FRENCH police were yester- 
day pursuing more than 40 
leads following the release on 
Friday of a photo-fit picture of 
their main suspect in the rape 
and murder of a Cornish teen- 
ager, Caroline Dickinson. 

A phone manned over the 
weekend had received more 
than 550 calls containing 
"some very promising and 
high quality testimony", said 
Jean-Pierre Michel of the St 
Malo police In Brltanny. 

Several men are likely to be 
asked to undergo DNA tests in 
an attempt to match their 

samples with those found on 


the body of the 13-year-old 
girl, who was raped and suffo- 
cated while staying with a 
Launceston community col- 
lage party in a Brittany youth 
hostel In July 1996. — Jon 
Henley in Paris 


City unveils 
new hall plan 


COUNCIL leaders yesterday 
unveiled revised plans for a 
300-bedroom hotel in and on 
top of one of Manchester’s 
most historic buildings, the 
Free Trade Hall, built in Flor- 
entine palazzo style in 1856. 

The original design was 
abandoned after Manchester's 
civic society denounced it as 
"just dreadful”; however, the 
society yesterday described 
the new scheme as "abso- 
lutely appalling”. 

It features a 270ft high, 24- 
storey stone-faced drum ris- 
ing from the roof of the halL 

Richard Leese, leader of 
Manchester city council, said 
it was a radical proposal that 
would enhance the architec- 
ture of the hall and of the city 
as a whole. 

Mr Leese was furious when 
the society last year forced a 
public inquiry, saying that 
only the fecade and one other 
wall remained of the original 
hall after wartime bombing. 
Yesterday he said he was still 


angry with society members 
“who have no understanding 
of the city as a living entity 
and want to turn Manchester 
into a museum". 

Anthony Blee. a historic 
buildings specialist brought 
in to rework the design, said 
tbe drum tower had been set 
back as Ear as possible from 
the listed facade. 

“Wi thin the original paiaym 
element, there win be all the 
spacious elements you would 
expect in a five-star hotel,’ 
said. — David Ward 


' he 


Charter flight 
delays rise 


AIRPORT delays are getting 
worse for holidaymakers. 
Some charter airi innc aper_ 
ated more than a quarter of 
su mm er 1997 flights more 
than an hour late, reported 
the Air Transport Users 
Council, calling such delays- 

"unacceptable". 

Overall, 18 per cent of sum- 
mer charters were more than 
an hour late either arriving 
or departing; the average de- 
lay was 38 minutes, compared 
with 35 minutes in 1996. 

Best was Pegasus with 5 per 
cent more than one hour late 
and average delays of 14 min- 
utes, while Monarch was one 
of the few to reduce delays 
compared with s ummer 1996. 
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^^i^amtain price levels. 

tow that it X 
not offer the necessary levels 

service and ex^rS. 

ra lLr.? n turned to tie SO- 

grey market”, an in- 
popular route for 
JJ5J®! 8 w iich circumvents 
nonnal supply channels. 

John Gildersleeve, a Tesco 
director, said: “Selective d£- 
trtbutioa is bad for shoppers 
When we asked Sony to sup- 


Cost cuts 


ofxjj^i 9 !* 43,000 PaiCS 

in ^ 60 oa »*e 

sSpi’SSSff- 


we£ U ? T L*‘ Udas sports- 
wear. fashion clothing and 

th^oS. 80 on saJe more 
25525 Tfco stores at dis- 

^tebetwee n 20 perc*nt 

ana 50 per cent. 


SEk?^?-' 15 m^uon Of 

25™ Klein underwear 
and jeans goes on sale, with 
men s boxer briefs selling 
tor £10 compared with £19 
elsewhere. 


JANUARY 1998: Under the 
slogan «Just do it for less”, 
i esco buys up £8 million of 
Nike trainers and sports- 
wear and sells them with 
discounts of up t 0 so per 
cent. 


Ply direct they presented a 
fapge of unnecessary market- 
ing criteria. Companies hide 
behind these criteria, they 
make bigger profits and cus- 
tomers lose out-*' 

. But Sony denied its market- 
ing criteria masked infla te 
prices. “We operate a Euro- 
pean dealership agreement 
which guarantees that con- 
sumers will receive the levels 
of expertise and support they 
expect,” said a spokesman. 


“This is not people going to 
buy a tin of beans. They are 
buying sophisticated equip* 
ment" Sony said its PlaySta- 
tion came with more than £50 
worth of accessories, unlike 
the Tesco stock. 

The move was welcomed by 
consumer groups. Mark 
Purdy, of the Consumers' 
Association, said: “Anything 
that brings lower prices and 
greater choice has got to be a 
good thing." 

Nigel Griffiths, the con 
sumer affairs minister, h«a 
also backed the campaign 
against selective distribution. 
He believes foreign manufac- 
turers are charging British 
consumers artificially high 

prices. 

The supermarket chain’s 
foray into electrical goods 
opens up a new front in its 
fight against brand name 
manufacturers, previously 
limited to clothing and 
Footwear. 

The move comes at a sensi- 
tive time for the electrical 
retail industry, ahead of an 
expected high street price 
war sparked by a Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission de- 
cision to outlaw the Recom- 
mended Retail Price. 

The supermarkets insist 
the introduction of brand 
goods is not a gimmirk De- 
spite the discount, companies 
still yield a healthy gross 
profit margin. 

“It all shows the enormous 
margins the brand manufac- 
turers expect to milk from the 
market place,” Mr Gilders- 
leeve said. 


Fan faces Jail for knocking out linesman 


John Duncan 
Spo** Correspondent 


AFOOTBALL fan who 
^•knocked a linesman un- 
conscious during an PA Cup 
tie could face a prison sen- 
tence. magistrates said 
yesterday. 

John Michael Corker, 34, a 
Sheffield United supporter 
living in Eastbourne, East 
Sussex, was said to have been 
upset when his team’s goal- 
keeper was sent off against 
Portsmouth at Fratton Park. 

Corker, who admitted 
drinking eight pints of lager 
before the game, ran down 
the touchline striking the 
linesman, Edward Martin, on 
the side of the face. 

Corker admitted assault 
causing actual bodily haim to 


Mr Martin. 38, and an offence 
of running on to the playing 
area He was remanded on bail 
until March 16 by magistrates 
at Portsmouth fbr reports. The 
chairman Stanley xfr tnn <a.id- 
“We believe the gffenrg is so 
serious a custodial sentence 
could be justified.” 

Chris Randan, solicitor fbr 
Corker, told the court that he 
bad never been involved In 
any incident of this kind be- 
fore. "People 1 have spoken to 
have indicated he doesn't or- 
dinarily get worked up by a 
football match-” He had writ- 
ten a letter of apology to the 
linesman and both dubs. 

The court heard that when 
Corker was interviewed by 
police, he could not recall the 
incident “I don’t remember 
much about it,” he told them. 
’7 was quite drunk.” 


Kelvin Wood, prosecuting, 
said Mr Martin .was assaulted 
near the end of the first half 
He bad told the referee that a 
handball offence outside the 
area by the goalkeeper had 
denied Portsmouth a goal- 
scoring chance and as a 
result the player was sent off. 

In a s tatement Mr Martin 
said he was watching the 
players surround the referee 
when he saw someone ap- 
proaching from the right He 
did not take too much notice 
because lie thought It was a 
substitute. 

“Someone hit me on the 
right band side ofmy face and 
I was knocked unconscious,” 
he said, adding that the next 
thing he remembered was 
waking up on a stretcher. His 
free was sore and he had dam- 
aged his right shoulder. 
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Duchess 
has chip 
on her 
shoulder 
after fall 


; Millar 


T is something her crit- 
ics have been daiming 


for years. But yesterday, 
it emerged that the Duch- 
ess of York really Is suffer- 
ing from a chip cm her 
shoulder. 

The cause was more mun- 
dane than the traumas of 
being a single ex-Windsor 
mother or the unwelcome 
attentions of the paparazzi: 
the 38-year-old duchess toll 
while skiing in the Swiss 
resort of Verbier and 
chipped a bone tn her right 
shoulder. 

Yesterday, despite “great 
pain”, she shrugged off 
both medical advice and ski 
chic to return to the pistes 
with her arm strapped 
inside her Jacket. Adopting 
an eccentric one-arm style, 
she displayed her determi- 
nation to continue with the 
holiday. 

The accident happened 
on an Icy patch when the 
duchess was skiing behind 
her seven-year-old daugh- 
ter, Princess Eugenie, and 
a ski guide. 

The injured shoulder was 
also said to be “very badly 
braised”. 

"She was tailending, 
picked herself up and skied 
on down.” her spokes- 
woman said. “The pain got 
worse during the day mid 
the duchess went to hospi- 
tal for an X-ray.” 

She added: “There’s no 
great cause for alarm — the 
duchess is very tough and 
expects to stay in Verbier 
with her children.” 

Doctors said the injury 
would put the duchess out 
of action for more than a 
month. “This is a relatively 
minor injury to the 
shoulder. The duchess is 
one of many people at thin 
time of year to fr act ur e a 
bone while skiing,” said 
Michael Pearse, head of or- 
thopaedic trauma at Char- 
ing Cross hospital, London. 

The duchess is planning 

to celebrate her ex-hus- 
band’s 38th birthday in 
Verbier when the Duke of 
York flies out on Thursday. 
The couple are expected to 
pose for press photographs 
with Princess Eugenie and 
her nine-year-old sister. 
Princess Beatrice, who is 
recovering from the flu- 


Holidaymakers blamed 
for bulk of beach litter 


Jamie WBamn 


I OLIDAYMAKERS and 
day trippers are turn- 
tog Britain’s beaches 
into rubbish dumps of crisp 
packets, cigarette stubs and 
empty bottles, according to ~ 
survey published today. 

Two thousand volunteers 
picked up more than 18.8 
tonnes of rubbish from Brit- 
ain’s beaches over a single 
weekend last year — com- 
pared with 17.5 tonnes the 
year before. 

Beach watch 97, a joint pro- 
ject between Reader's Digest 
and the Marine Conservation 
Society, collected the 262,349 
pieces of litter over 169 kilo- 
metres of coastline in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales. North- 
ern Ireland and the Channel 
Islands — an average of 1,554 
items per kilometre. 

The survey found that for 
the fourth year running holi- 
daymakers and day trippers 
were the worst offenders, res- 
ponsible for 34.4 per cent of 
all the rubbish found, indud- 
ing 17/153 crisp and sweet 
packets, 8,064 drink cans and 
8,124 cigarette stubs 
Julian Parr, Beach watchof- 
ficer fbr the society, said: *We 
are obviously alarmed that 
the amount of litter has in- 
creased. There is no excuse, 
people need to be educated to 
take their rabbish home with 
them or put it in the bins that 
are now fixtures on most 

ms the sec®d 
collected, including 1.153 ou 

anddeanercontatoere. 

Pishing accounted for u.b 
percent of the debns found. 


On the beaches 

Lmer items per kilometre, eoBacted September 20 and 2 i, 1997 a \ * 
Northwest 



per 


closely followed by se 
waste floating in (8.5 
cent). 

Holidaymakers in Britain 
are not entirely to blame for 
the dirty beaches: the teams 
of litter collectors found a 
shampoo bottle from Croatia 
washed up on a beach in the 
North-west, a drinks con- 
tainer from Japan floated 
ashore in the South-west, a 
paper packet from the US had 
travelled across the Atlantic 
on to a Welsh beach and oven 
cleaner from China. 


Plastic, the most persistent 


debris material, baa consis- 
tently made up more than 
half the litter recorded over 
the five years of Beach watch. 
The latest figure of 57 per cent 
is the highest ‘Increasingly, 
Beach w atch has shown us 
what a plastic-dominated 
society we’ve become," said 
Susannah HlcKIing, Reader’s 
Digest environment editor- 
.But what people don't realise 
is that it ends up bobbing on 
our seas and washed up on 
our beaches — “an appalling 
non-blodegradable legacy fbr 
future generations.” 


Rushdie wins government 
pledge to combat fatwa 


David Palftetar 


I N THE faded gold-green 
splendour of the Ambassa- 
dors' Waiting Room, Sal- 
man Rushdie achieved some- 
thing yesterday which he 
had been working towards 
for nin e years. For the first 
time in the Foreign Office, 
he stood next to a foreign 
secretary who pledged to 
conduct a high-level cam- 
paign against the fatwa im- 
posed by the late Ayatollah 
Khomeinl 

The press conference with 
Robin Cook came after the 
author of The Satanic Verses 
was invited to dinner with 
Tony Blair at Chequers on 
Saturday — the ninth anni- 
versary of the death sentence. 

Relaxed and dryly humor- 
ous, Mr Rushdie said: ’T left; 
home on the morning of Val- 
entine's Day to do a television 
interview and never went 
home again. Since that time I 
have not possessed a front 
door key.” 

Mr Cook said the immedi- 
ate priority would be to get a 
written assurance from the 
new Iranian government that 
it would not further the death 
threat Efforts would be made 
to remove the $2.5 million 
(£1-5 minion) bounty offered 
last year by the Ir anian Khor- 
dad religious foundation. 

With Britain holding the 
EU presidency, the issue Is 
likely to be raised at the next 
meeting of the Council of 
Ministers. “I will work hard 
to do everything we can to 
lower and remove that 
threat,” Mr Cook saidbafore 
leaving.. 

Mr Rushdie, who stayed 
behind to answer questions. 



S alman Rushdie . . . backing from minister Bobin Cook 


struck a slightly incongru- 
ous figure in his baggy grey 
wool cardigan. 

He said he was delighted 
with the “support and soli- 
darity" shown by the new 
Labour Government. Ex- 
plaining that he was still ad- 
vised to have police protec- 
tion, he said: "I’ve tried as 
tar as possible to live with- 
out fear. Fear paralyses you. 
I’ve tried to get on with my 
life.” 

He dismissed as nonsense 
the recent suggestion by 


Ayatollah Hasson Sanei, the 
head of the Khordad founda- 
tion, that the fatwa was 
irrevocable. 

“There is always a 
crescendo of insults coming 
up to the anniversary,” he 
said, “and this year the 
noises seem to be coming 
from the hardliners who lost 
the election. I am a political 
football In the internal poli- 
tics of Iran.” 

As for British Muslims, he 
said he had met many who 
liked The Satanic Verses. 


As popularity of oral sex increases, scientists warn that it is not free of the risk of HIV 


Sarah BosekY 
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HIV virus can 
from penis or 
mouth. 

Oral sex has 

ssss^ES-a-s 

couples. according to 


become in- 
aznong 


the report In the journal Sex- 
ually Transmitted 

Infections. 

It says 72.9 per cent or men 
and 66.2 per cent of women 
had experienced c nnni l m- 
rmc while 69.4 per cent of 
men and 64 per 


cent of 

women Jmd experienced fel- 
latio- “Contemporary cul- 
ture is approving of oro-gen- 
ital sex, and during the 
1970s and 1980s premarital 
oral sex has Increased dra- 


matically.” say authors 
Sarah Edwards and Chris 
Came from the department 
of gehito- urinary medicine 
department at Adden- 
brooke’s hospital, 

Cambridge. 

"In one study more adoles- 
cent girls had received oral- 
genital stimulation than, had 
vaginal intercourse.” 

Oral sex has now become a 
significant route for sexu- 
ally transmitted diseases. 


Among those that scientists 
now think could be passed 
in this way are genital 
warts, herpes and hepatitis 
C. Oral anal sex carries a 
risk of transmission of hepa- 
titis A and B, 

HIV, like the other vi- 
ruses, is more likely to be 
passed on through vaginal 
and anal sex, bat case 
reports suggest the possibil- 
ity that it can also be trans- 
mitted through oral sex. 


In the early years of the 
American Aids epidemic, it 
was suggested that there 
was negligible risk of HIV 
infection through oral sex, 
“however it may be that the 
risk was obscured by the fre- 
quent practice of higher risk 
activities.” 

Behaviour has changed 
since that time and says the 
report.. Now there is an in- 
creasing number of case 
reports of transmission 


following oral sex between 
men. 

Cases of HIV transmission 
between women have been 
reported, although not all 
may be genuine, the study 
says, “as there appears to be 
underreporting of bisexual 
activity’'. Another study 
showed infected heterosex- 
ual partners of those who 
were HIV positive were 
more likely to have prac- 
tised oral sex. 


Babies good 
at grammar 


S cientists have con- 
firmed what every 
parent knows: babies 
are smart. 

They can listen to a lan- 
guage and break it down 
'Into words and phrases, 
they can start putting 
meanings to those words 
and can compile rules of 
grammar almost before 
they can talk, and they can 
start learning 10 new 
words a day and keep it up 
for 30 years. 

Richard Aslin, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, told 
the American Association 
for the Advancement of 
Science in Philadelphia 
that he and colleagues were 
puzzled by the way babies 
learned to separate individ- 
ual words from a sentence. 
Since every baby was ex- 
posed to its mother tongue 
from birth, they tried a dif- 
ferent trick. They made up 
a new nonsense language. 

“The whole point is to 
create a series of words em- 
bedded in a continuous 
stream of speech. There are 
no pauses. There are no 
sentences. It Is just simply 
a whole set of syllables con- 
catenated together.” 

They blasted streams of 
this babble at baffled 
babies. They were not con- 
fused for long. “The answer 
is that eight-month-old in- 
fants, presented with this 
continuous stream of 
speech, are able to parse it 
or segment it, into the 
words that we used to cre- 
ate this stream. The way 
they do that is that they pay 
to the relation- 
ships to the sounds that co- 
here within words, com- 
pared to the less 
predictable sequences of 
sound that span a boundary 
between words.” 

Peter Jusczyk, of Johns 
Hopkins university, said 
that even newborn infants 
could tell the difference be- 
tween sounds like “pah” 
and “bah”. “They can even 
do things like compensate 
fbr differences between dif- 
ferent speakers’ voices, or 
changes in speaking rate.” 

At six months, babies 
were happy to listen to 
either Dutch or English, 
which had similar intona- 
tion but different sounds. 
At nine months, American 
babies definitely preferred 


English. They were also 
able to detect acoustic 
markers between clauses. 
“A clause is a unit that you 
need in order to figure out 
how the grammar works. 
We have been able to show 
that infants are actually 
sensitive to that kind of in- 
formation from about 4.5 
months of age. The infant 
can use Information about 
the ordering of noon and 
verb phrases from ZO 
months, and at 16 months, 
knows where they belong 
tn sentences.” 

But although the baby 
might already be getting 
the hang of the rules of lan- 
guage, it would not know 
much about meaning. Lila 
Gleitman of the University 
of Pennsylvania, put the 
learning rate between 1 
year and 18 months at an 
average of one-third of a 
word a day: the problem 
was that it was initially 
quite difficult fbr the child 
to attach a word precisely 
to its meaning. “Daddy” for 
instance, was often at first 
applied to all men, rather 
than to just one. They soon 
got over that difficulty. 

“Word learning is ex- 
tremely efficient once a 
child reaches the age of 
about 15 to 18 months: 
about ZO words a day for all 
of the days of the years that 
go by, from 18 months to 
about 30 years old. That Is 
about 70 words a week, 3oo 
words a mouth, 3,500 words 
a year. It is an extremely 
efficient process.” 

Kenneth Wexler, a cogni- 
tive psychologist at the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, said the stan- 
dard assuption had for de- 
cades been that some fea- 
tures of language were 
Innate, and arrived quickly: 
children had to learn every- 
thing else by rote, slowly 
and with difficulty. But It 
did not look like that to 
him. The particular param- 
eters of a mother tongue — 
the rules that made En glish 
one thing* French another 
— were learned with aston- 
ishing speed. 

“By listening to lan- 
guage, kids set these 
parameters correctly by the 
time they are 18 months. 
Probably, it is even earlier 
than that for many 
children.” 


















PM clear of Mossad mess 
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Israel’s inquiry into the plot to kill a 
Hamas leader in Jordan may spark a 
new row, writes David Sharrock 


T HE Israeli prime 
minister, Binyamin 
Netanyahu, was 
cleared yesterday of 
responsibility for 
one of his secret service’s 
most disastrous operations 
when an inquiry concluded 
that a plan to assassinate an 
Islamic militant leader in 
neighbouring Jordan was 
"seriously flawed”. 

The government-appointed 

panel sharply criticised the 
head of Mossad, Danny Yatom, 
saying that he did not take 


into account the possible fail- 
ure of the mission, undertaken 
last September. Mr Yatom 
will not be asked to resign but 
will quietly leave his post in a 
few months, thereby avoiding 
public humiliation, according 
to Hebrew newspapers. 

But relations with Jordan, 
Israel's friendliest Arab 
nation, have plunged to anew 
low, with King Hussein said 
to be furious that the report 
Allied to castigate Mossad .for 
carrying out the operation in 
his capital. Amman, and did 


not rule out future attacks 
there. 

In the assassination at- 
tempt, two Mossad agents 
waited for Khaled Meshal, 
head of the “diplomatic sec- 
tion” of Hamas, outside his 
office and injected poison into 
bis ear. 

The report said: “It was 
generally believed that the 
weapon in question and its 
mode of use were almost 

m fallible." 

Mir Meshal was taken to a 
hospital with breathing diffi- 
culties but recovered. His 
bodyguards chased and 
caught the two Israelis. 

To defhse the crisis Mr Net- 
anyahu appointed a three- 
member “clarification com- 
mittee”. Critics noted that 


two members of the panel, 
Rafl Feted and Joseph Ciech- 
anover; are senior civil 
s ervan ts. 

Their report stated: “We 
reached the conclusion that 
the prime minister had dealt 
with the case in a responsible 
manner, having con s id e red 
and examined the plans pre- 
sented to hnw from every 
possible aspect that might 
have been expected cf him. 

“We do not therefore find 
any flaw in the conduct of the 
prime minist er as minister in 


Mr Netanyahu approved 
the Mossad operation in the 
wake of Hamas suicide bomb- 
ings last year in Jerusalem 
which killed 21 Israelis. 

“The decision to carry out 


the attack in Jordan was 
based on the principle that no 
place in the world should be 
allowed to serve as a safe har- 
bour for those who plan to 
carry out murders and acts of 
terror in Israel,'" the report 
said. 

The bungled assassination 
attempt forced Mr Netanyahu 
to free Hamas’s founder. 
Sheikh Ahmed Yassin/and up 

to 70 other prisoners to secure 
the release of foe two Mossad 
agents flum Jordan. . . 

It is believed that Jordan 
told senior Israeli deftyyy* and 
intelligence nffirfafe that tt 
wanted foe report to make a 
public to r efisitn 

from such operations ip Jor- 
dan. In Amman angr y officials 
said: “This is a iwnmithw ap- 


pointed by Netanyahu to extri- 
cate Netanyahu and handle the 
‘technical’ detaDs.” 

Opposition leaders ware no 
happier. “I find it hard to be- 
lieve this committee investi- 
gated foe at all,” ««id a 
Knesset member, Yossi SaritL 
*Tt shows once flgefr 1 that 
people dependent onfoe prime 
‘ minis ter for their jobs cannot 

scrutinise his conduct” 

In his first comment on foe 
report, Mr Netanyahu said Is- 
rael would not change its pd- 
, icy. “I believe that an under- 
standing reached 

between us and Jordan on 
how to combat terrorism so 
that this Incident won't recur. 
But our pcdicy is that we will 
strike at terrorism wherever 
necessary.” 
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Hollywood stalks 
paparazzi with 
tough new law 


Chrtetoplmr deed 
In Los Angeles 


A S TWO British photog- 
/I raphe rs face a possible 
w ltwo-year Jail sentence 
next week for ambushing 
the actor Arnold Schwar- 
zenegger and his wife, a 
powerful anti -paparazzi 
bill is being introduced in 
Washington. 

Giles Harrison, aged 29. 
and Andy O’Brien, aged 31, 
who were found guilty of 
"false imprisonment”. 

They used their vehicles 
to hem in the Austrian- 
born actor, who was recu- 
perating from heart sur- 
gery, and his wife, the 
television correspondent 
Maria Shrlver, who was 
pregnant, as they drove 


The late Sonny 
Bono was to have 
introduced it in the 
House. It will now 
be his memorial 


tbetr son to kindergarten in 
Santa Monica last year. 

Clearly angry, the Judge 
said the photographers had 
behaved “outrageously”. 

The senior Democrat sen- 
ator for California, Dianne 
Fetnstetn, has prepared the 
Personal Privacy Protec- 
tion Bill with the help of 
three law professors, said 
to be the country’s best con- 
stitutional legal minds, and 
the enthusiastic support of 
Hollywood stars. 

It has also been endorsed 
by the Utah Republican Or- 
rtn Hatch, head of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary committee. 

The g e n erous donations 
many stars give to political 
campaigns ensure that 
Hollywood has substantial 
influence, but the bill is 
also backed by the force of 
sentiment. 

Congressman Sonny Bono, 
formerly of the Sonny and 
Cher winging duet, was to 
have introduced it in the 
House. 


His death in a siding acci- 
dent last month makes the 
legislation his memorial. 

Hollywood is also keen to 
point out that such legal 
protection would not be 
confined to the rich and 
famous. 

Richard Masur, president 
of the Screen Actors Guild, 
which helped to draft the 
bill, said: ‘It is for anyone 
whose privacy might be in- 
vaded . . . this is more and 
more possible all the time. 
We think this legislation 
will deal with 85 to 90 per 
cent of the most egregious 
behaviour.” 

Legal experts say the bin 
has been c unning l y drafted 
to get round the objections 
— which are expected to 
come, particularly from 
civil liberties groups — on 
the grounds that it in- 
fringes such constitutional 
rights as freedom of speech, 
enshrined in the first 
amendment. 

The bill, which uses 
words such as “endanger- 
I meant” and “trespassing”, 
does not interfere with pho- 
tographers’ right to take 
shots of the famous in a 
public place but curbs any- 
thing amounting to harass- 
ment or pursuit. . 

Erwin Chemerinsky, law 
professor at the University 
of Southern California in 
Los Angeles and one of the 
bill’s three legal advisers, 
admits that many states al- 
ready have laws of trespass 
and assault which forbid 
pushing and shoving, chas- 
ing people on foot or In 
cars, blocking their path or 
invading their property, 
but he says that the bill win 
be “an important symbol 
that the federal govern- 
ment is acting to protect a 
group that Is threatened”. 

The idea of legislating for 
privacy was bom when the 
actors Sharon Stone and 
Richard Dreyfoss met Ms 
Feinsteln and Senator Bar- 
bara Boxer at the Screen 
Actors Guild last summer 
to complain about the 
paparazzi. 

It gained momentum 
after the death of Diana, 
Princess of Wales, last 
August 




large swafotrfSouth^East Asia last year, causing widespread 

health and anvirormiCTilal problems. — Reuters, Jakarta- 
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in Kuwait carry ont training exercises yesterday as, right, police move a protester oat of the way during a sit-in by about 100 peace campaigners at the Northwood air base, Middlesex . 

Unity breaks out in Security Council 


Diplomacy 


Ian Black In London and 
Julian Barger In Amman 


T HE prospects for in- 
ternational unity on 
the Iraqi crisis im- 
proved last night as 
the United States, 
Britain, Russia, France and 
China finalis ed proposals that 
the United Nations secretary- 
general, Kofi Annan, Is ex- 
pected to take to Baghdad 
later this week. 

As ambassadors from the: 
five permanent members of 
the Security Council met in 
New York, diplomats pre- 
dicted agreement on how to 
meet Iraq's concern about 
sensitive sites while preserv- 
ing the integrity of arms in- 


spections by the UN Special 
Commission, Unscom. 

Fuelling optimism that air 
strikes can be averted, the 
French president, Jacques 
Chirac, said a diplomatic so- 
lution was technically within 
reach. 

Britain, France and Russia 
say disputed palaces could be 
examined by an "ad hoc 
group” drawn from Unscom, 
although there are disagree- 
ments over whether Mr An- 
nan should supervise them. 

Other ideas Involve a role 
for diplomats and nan-Uhs- 
com technical experts — 
dubbed "Unscom plus suits” 
or "Unsconr plus, bowler 
hats". 

Baghdad claims that Uns- 
com, headed by the Austra- 
lian diplomat Richard Butler, 
is an "adversary” that cannot 
make independent judgments 
about Iraq's chemical and bio- 


logical weapons. But the com- 
mission’s records show a pat- 
tern of evasion and deception 
by the Iraqi authorities. 

UN sources said the key 
question was whether Wash- 
ington — on holiday yester- 
day — would accept a new for- 
mula giving Unscom a “core 
role” but not an exclusive one 
in inspections. 

The US has said it will not 
accept any “hollow" proposal 
that undercuts the right of in- 
spectors to “unrestricted and 
unfettered” access. 

Unscam's job is to certify 
that Iraq has destroyed its 
weapons of mass destruction . 
before the Security finonpii 
will lift economic sanctions 
Imposed after the invasion of 
Kuwait 

“We can probably agree cm 
what mandate Annan should 
have but we still don’t know 
what the Iraqi response win 


Australia and New Zealand send commandos to join allied forces 


M ORE than 100 Austra- 
lian SA5 commandos 
leave Perth today to join 
American and British 
forces confronting Saddam 
Hussein in the Gulf, writes 
David FairhalU Defence 
Correspondent. ' 

They will be accompanied, 
by a pair of Boeing 707 
aerial refiudUng tankers, 
pins medical and intelli- 
gence specialists. The SAS 


men could be used to rescue 
allied pilots shot down over 
the Iraqi desert 
The Australian prime 
minister, John Howard, 
said they would in Kuwait 
for three months. But he 
said the forces had not yet 
been cleared to go Into 
action. “I continue to hope 
that the diplomatic at- 
tempt a under way at a num- 
ber of levels will bear 


flrnit", he said. “Nobody 
wants force need.” 

The New Zealand cabinet 
yesterday approved the des- 
patch of 20 SAS commandos 
and two Orton search and 
rescue aircraft. 

Canada last week agreed 
to send a frigate and two 
Hercules transports in 
what the defence minister. 
Art Eggleton, admitted was 
a “low-risk” operation. 


nothing like Its contribu- 
tion in 1991. 

The Canadian military 
denied this was merely a 
gesture, but Brigadier-Gen- 
eral David Jurkowski pre- 
dicted that President Sad- 
dam would endnre 
American and British 
bombing until Interna- 
tional outrage at civilian 
deaths put a stop to it, and 
then declare victory. 


be," said one diplomat. 

But a French offlcfci said 
Iraq had sent France qiist of 
presidential sites which could 
be inspected without a. time 
limit A three-member UN 
team is using helicopters to 
help map the disputed sites. 

Mr Chirac wants Mr Annan 


to go to Ttagiidad after meeting 
the Iraqi foreign minister. Said 
aTSahhaf. in Paris, possibly 
tomorrow. There will dearly 
be no military action until the 
secretary-general has reported 
back to the UN, which could he 
in a week's tune. 

With a full-scale debate on 


the crisis due to-take place in 
the House of Commons today. 
Robin Cook, the Foreign Sec- 
retary, said yesterday: “Oyer 
the last couple of weeks Sad- 
dam haa shown a willingness 
to discuss options. These have 
come nowhere near meeting 
our requirements but It does 


underline what has been a 
feature of bis behaviour, 
which Is that as deadlines 
approach and pressure in- 
creases, be has shown a ten- 
dency to back down.” 

In Iraq, meanwhile, the 
state newspaper Al-Jumhur- 
iya called for volunteer 


"human shields" to protect 
President Saddam’s palaces 
against the threat of air 
strikes. 

A front-page editorial de- 
clared: “Volunteering to de- 
fend people’s palaces is a sob- 
lime moral action against US 
barbarism.” 

This was the first overt 
Iraqi threat to use human 
shields since the crisis began. 
In recent weeks Baghdad has 
been assembling “people’s 
militias’' but had not speci- 
fied their rale. 

During an earlier crisis 
over UN weapons inspections 
last November, the paiarwt 
were crammed with Iraqi ci- 
vilians, wbo were encouraged 
to camp on the marble floors 
as a patriotic gesture to dis- 
suade US and British forces 
from targeting them. 
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Getting ready for 
the ‘real thing’ 


US fleet 


Nicholas Goidbon) 
In the Gulf 


A HUNDRED miles from 
Iraq. Commander 
Drew Brngal — known 
as “Bluto" to his colleagues 

— is preparing for war. 

From the aircraft earner 
Independence in the Golf 
he leads the Black Knights 
squadron — 10 F-14 fighter 
jets and 300 men — in 
reconnaissance flights and 
practice bombing runs, and 
teaches his pilots, who are 
usually stationed in Japan, 
the enemy’s terrain. 

Striding through the nan- 
ear and across the landing 
deck, where men are load- 
ing phoenix missi les and 

preciston-guided bomd» 

planes, he says: “They don't 
know it yet, but the real 
thine is totally different. 
You see better, yon amen 
better, you sense things. 

Everything is peaked^ 

Cm dr Brngal, aged 40, 
flew 38 missions in Opera- 
tion Desert Storm. 

Six levels below^W^ 

lng deck Ton? * 

petty officer 1st class, is 

keeping the ship's giant 
boilers and electriritt gen- 
erators naming 
When planes 

-Kfi SSSSffls- 

galdo not know each oa»«n 
but both aw vital totne 
SSis for military action 

about 5,000 men, is Joined 


by another United States 
carrier, the George Wash- 
ington, in the Gulf. 

Cmdr Brngal’s F-14s — 
the Gmjnman-nmde Tom- 
cats — are among 320 air- 
craft stationed in the re- 
gion. An armada of s ma lle r 
warships — d estro yers, 
submarines and cruisers — 
is patrolling as well. In all, 
there are nearly 30,000 
troops in place for the 
strike, if it comes. 

As US officials continued 
to prepare for “the military 
option” in the standoff with 
the Iraqi president, Saddam 
Hussein, the defence secre- 
tary, William Cohen, dis- 
patched another 40 planes 
to the region, including six 
F-1I7 stealth fighters toKu 
wait and six B-52s to the In- 
dian Ocean. 

Bat to maintain that level 
of preparedness is costly. 
The Independence provides 
15,000 meals a day and 
washes 100 tons of laundry 
a month. It includes a fall 
operating room staffed 
with surgeons, a television 
station, thousands , of com- 
puters, 2.300 phones, and e- 
mflil services for the crew. 

Some of the crew inter- 
viewed acknowledged that 
they were anxious or ex- 
cited. bat most were just 
planning to follow ardors. 
jVElitary euphemisms, such 
as “collateral damage” for 
civilian deaths, dulled most 

conversations. 

Bat most agreed that it 
was time for the situation 
in Iraq to be resolved once 
and for all. “This has been 

dragging ont since 1987,” 
said PO Freire. who has 
since been sent to the Gulf 
four times. “Whether it's 
diplomatic or military, I 
^hinfc it’s time for some clo- 
sure.” — Newstlay. 





An air war ‘less 
costly this time’ 


Tactics 


Pavfd FafrtiaU 
Defence Correspondent 


A MERICAN-LED forces 
In the Gulf expect to 
lose relatively fewer 
aircraft than in 1991 if a bomb- 
ing campaign is launched 
against Hussein. 

Iraq has rebuilt its shat- 
tered air defences have been 
substantially rebuilt in the 
past seven years, but not to 
the same standard And since 
It has fewer opportunities to 
test its longer range missile 
batteries — SA-2s, SA-3s and 
mobile 5A-6s — British mili- 
tary intelligence sources be- 
lieve that Iraq’s system “is 
neither as comprehensive nor 
as good as it was in 1991”. 

Allied commanders have a 
much better picture now of 
the system they are up 
against. They have made 
thousands of surveillance 
passes with satellites, high-al- 
titude U2 spy planes and RAF 
photo-reconnaissance Torna- 
dos. It -should be easier to 
direct anti-radiation missiles 
at ground radars and cut the 
communications between 
them. British defence sources 
yesterday declared their own 
forces “ready to go”. 

This time RAF pilots wffl. 
not be expected to concen- 
trate on low-level airfield 
attacks, flying through a hail 
of Iraqi ground fire. Several 

Tornados were lost in 1991 be- 
fore this tactic was aban- 
doned for medium-level preci- 
sion bombing. All told, the 
RAF lost six aircraft in that 
war. 

The configuration of the 
United States forces in the 
Gulf — a preponderance of 
ship-launched cruise mis- 
siles, heavy bombers with air- 

launched cruise ntiaaflea, and 
stealth fighters almost invisi- 
ble to ' enemy radar — sug- 
gests that the Pentagon is 
mor e determined than usual 
to minimise politically em- 
barrassing casualties. There 
are no F-15E bombers in the 
region, although their pres- 
ence might be expected, since 
they carry specialised hun- 
ker-busting bombs. 

President Saddam's 
crippled air force still has 
about 300 combat aircraft, in- 
cluding some potentially 


effective French Mirage fight- 
ers and Soviet-buRt M1G-29S. 
The French-trained Iraqi pi- 
lots, at least, are believed to 
be competent But they have 
had little flying practice, and 
morale is thought to be ex 
tremely low. 

President Saddam may 
judge it better to preserve the 
remains of his air force as a 
counterweight to his neigh 
hours in some future conflict, 
than risk it against the US. He 
is in no position to replace 


Washington and London 
are more concerned at the 
possibility, albeit remote, that 
he may mount a desperate act 
of retaliation with what 
remains of the ballistic mis- 
siles be rained on Tel Aviv 
ami Riyadh seven years ago, 
this time perhaps fitted with 
chemical or biological 
warheads. . 

British Intelligence sources 


Saddam may want 
to preserve the 
remains of his air 
force, notriskit 
against the US 


do not expect such attacks. 
But they estimate lhat shout 
10 al-Hosaein missiles — de- 
velopments of the Soviet-built 
Scuds with a range of 400 
miles — have probably been 
hidden from the United 
Nations inspectors. This is 
fewer than the 30 to 40 mis- 
siles suggested by the 


If they have been stored as 
complete missiles, rather 
than as dismantled compo- 
nents, they would be opera- 
tkmalin take just a few days. 

The Iraqis have also been 
developing their own Sained 
ballistic missile, test-fired 
late last year. It would be a 
target for the allies, but it is a 
legitimate weapon under UN 
Security Council resolutions 
if as Iraq has declared, its 
range is less than 94 miles. 
This would enable tt to reach 
Kuwait City but not Tel Aviv 
or Riyadh. Iraq is not allowed 
Scuds and al-Husseins be- 
cause they have a longer 
range. 
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hopes? Or do the latest moves, energeti- 
cally promoted by Britain, merely 
amount to (perhaps unwitting) diplo- 
matic cover while the war machine 
grinds into place? 


a diplomatic solution being “techni- 
cally” within reach. But top Clinton 
administration officials continue to say 
that they see “no answer” to the im- 
passe. Defence Secretary William Co- 
hen has dismissed the latest proposal 



War is not an easy option 

Peace is more difficult, but more rewarding 

IS IT diplomacy or camouflage? Is there The point is underlined by the report 
really a negotiable solution to the Iraq published yesterday from Jerusalem on 
crisis, as the CM Secretary -General still Israel’s botched assassination attempt 


last September in Amman. The commis- 
sion of inquiry acquits Binyamin Ne- 
tanyahu of any blame for a “tactical” 
operation which went wrong. It merely 
criticises, the way die operation was 


Last night President Chirac spoke of mounted: Mossad was wrong to assume, 


it complains, that the chemical poison 
used by its killers was “infellible”. For 
millio ns of Arabs around the Middle 
East, the foot that an Israeli prime 
minister has authorised the strategy of 
assassination by these means in an 


for inspection of the presidential pal- Arab capital rings for lender than West- 
aces as “dust... raised by Saddam em warnings about Saddam’s future 
Hussein”. Uncompromising language of chemical warfare intentions, 
this sort begins to make Britain sound Experts here as well as in the Middle 
like Mr Soft in a double act A certain East are asking whether war upon Iraq 
amount of bluff is to be expected, but will reduce or increase the chances of 
not if it is directed against our own Saddam using such weapons — and of 
public. Today's parliamentary debate Israel retaliating. The highly respect- 
needs to be reassured that Mr Annan ’s able Israeli military analyst Zeev S chiff 
plea last week to show flexibility has has raised doubts about Mr Netanya- 
been listened to, and that he is being hu’s ability to handle Israel's weapons 


Letters to the Editor 


Curiouser and |Tm 
curiouser ■ ■ 


Transnationals rule, OK 


equipped by the Security Council to go 
to Baghdad with a workable plan. 


responsibly. Whatever the results of 
this crisis, four Middle Eastern powers 


A British parliament — and a govern- — Iran and Syria as well as Iraq and 
meat which is current EU president — Israel — have the capability for 


O N October 2L 1966, 109 
children were killed in 
their classrooms by the slide 


mbe 
H and 
■ ton 


[BE Minister for Trade 
and Industry, Lord Clin- 


ONE of the supposed 
safeguards mentioned in 


T HE MAI has huge impli- 
cations for democracy 


Iraq: tension 
mounts 

W E DEPLORE the pro- 
posed military action by 


ton-Davis, ignores the qp- Lord Clinton-Da vis’s letter airi sovereignty, in particular Britain against Iraq, which 


would do well to view the latest crisis 
from a broader historical perspective 


weapons of mass destruction. Simply to 
demonise Saddam — “evil dictator” 


of the Aberfan coal tip. On Oc- position to the Multilateral exist in the proposed treaty for a country’s balance of pay- seems to be approaching with 
tober 27, civil servants ad- Agreement on Investment and it is indicative of its in- meats, exchange rates and in- obscene Inevitability (UN 


than that likely to be adopted by a US though he is — misses the wider dimen- 


co ogress and administration. When the 
Gulf war was concluded six years ago, 
there was a chorus of agreement that it 


Sion of arms control in this most unsta- 
ble region of the post-cold war world. 
Beyond the argument about Unseam 


was part of the much wider Middle East and arms inspection, and the uncertain- 
problem — and that the war had ere- ties about the outcome of any action. 


tober 27, civil servants ad- Agreement on Investment and it is indicative erf 1 its in- meats, exchange rates and in- obscene inevitability (un 
vised Prime Minister, which ba« grown at an fan- tent recalcitrant Third terest rates, as control of capl- chief to meet Sadda m as more 
Harold Wilson, to reject mense rate since the draft of World countries are being tal movements and bombers go to Gulf February 
requests for a memorial ser- this secretive treaty was threatened with the curtail- restrictions on repatriation of 16). Any attack wffl bring mis- 

vice in Westminster Abbey public (Letters, February 14). meat of foreign aid if they profits are strictly prohibited, ery and death to the Iraqi 

for the victims “partly be- There Is areal dangferof the don't sign away their national Any agreement that signs people, who are already de- 
cause the Welsh Church was MAI leading to a reduction in rights. away economic policy for at nied many necessities, indud- 

disestahlished and bad no environmental and labour Look at what Gatt and the least 20 years without public mg food and medicines, as a 
claim on Westminster Abbey” standards liar the sake of more WTO has already done. US debate is hardly democratic. result of British-backed 


for the victims “partly be- 
cause the Welsh Church was 
disestablished and bad no 
riflim on Westminster Abbey” 
(source: Public Record Office, 


There is a real dangfer of the 
MAI leading to a reduction in 
environmental and labour 
standards for the sake of more 


tal movements and bombers go to Gulf February 
restrictions on repatriation of 16). Any attack wiD bring mis- 
profits are strictly prohibited, ery and death to the Iraqi 
Any agreement that signs people, who are already de- 
away economic policy for at nied many necessities, includ- 
least 20 years without public mg food and medicines, as a 


foreign Investment. The ef- 1 multinational fruit conglom- 


ebate is hardly democratic. result of British-backed 
Perhaps when this Govern- sanctions. 


a ted an unrepeatable chance for solving lies a broader strategic argument — prem 13/1280). This makes a fects an the poorest countries erates have used them to de- ment is being sued for mil- The West should avoid fb- 


it That chance has been dismally that the credibility of the US as sole 
missed. Among the many arguments surviving superpower is at stake. Yet 
against a military strike upon Iraq an action with uncertain military con- 


today is the impression which it will 
reinforce in the Arab world that the US, 


sequences which splits the Security 
Council, midermines the UN’s author- 


and now its British ally, finds it easier ity, and divides the region, is not going 
to make war than peace. Parliament to strengthen that fdaim- The danger is 


also needs to consider how for Britain’s 
dose adherence to the US line may 
weaken its own independent voice. 


that war can come, to seem the easier 
option: peace should remain the more 
rewarding, though more difficult aim. 


curious contrast with the lay- are likely to be devastating, 
lng-in of the body of Enoch Lord Clint on-Davis says the 
POwelL I am bemused that a dispute fl efftemiin t mechanism 
Church of England spokes- Is not new, but he fails to add 
man is reportedly “bemused”, that similar provisions under 
Prof Iain McLean. the North American Free 

Nuffield College, Oxford. Trade Agreement (Nafta) have 

allowed US multinational 

S ATURDAY'S Guardian Ethyl Corporation to claim 
made interesting reading. $251 million (£150 million) 
A man gets drunk, crushes a from the nanadian govern- 
child to death and gets two ment, after it decided to ban 
and a half years because, ob- the toxic chemical MMT, 
viously, it was a drearifbl misr made by Ethyl- 


are likely to be devastating, stroy the favoured-nation lions of pound for banning meriting conflict in a region 

Lord Clint on-Davis says the status of the Caribbean beef hormones or introducing which is already unstable. At- 

dispute settlement mechanism banana-growers, enriching the windfall tax. the MAI win - tacking Iraq will lend support 

is not new, but he fans to add themselves at the expense of be seen to'be what it really is. to Saddam Hussein’s domes- 


The Tories’ cultural revolution 

Rewriting the ruies is a good start; changing minds takes longer 


take (Babysitter suffocated 
child). A 4ft loin woman gets 
drunk, thinks she’s Wyatt 


that similar provisions nnrtar famil y-run hanana farms who 
the North American Free are now turning to cannabis 
Trade Agreement (Nafta) have as their only hope of a .decent 
allowed US multinational return. 

Ethyl Corporation to Paul Edwards. 

$251 mfllian (£150 million) Exeter Green Party, 
from the Canadian govern- 
ment, after it decided to ban the MAI bad been In force 

the toxic chemical MMT, llO years ago, it is likely that 
made by Ethyl. Nelson Mandela would still be 

Lord dm ton-Davis also oar- In jail, as the international 
rectly .states that countries boycott which broke the 
can lodge exemptions. Accord- apartheid regime would have 


Earp and raids a pizza restau- ingly, the US will exempt all been illegal. 


The death warrant of the tic propaganda and Increase 
nationstate. strains on Arab relations 

Andrew Sumner. with the West Britain has no 

London. right to dictate which regimes 

are acceptable when there is 

L ORD Clinton-Davis refers no apparent popular demand 
to the need for direct for- for intervention from within 
eign investment in the poorer the country being attacked, 
countries without any ack- This attack seems all the 
now ledge ment of Charlotte more like war-mongering be- 
Denny’s point (Investors cause its motives are suspect 
chronicle, February 13) that The arbitrariness of the 
these countries need' private choice of Iraq as a target is 
investment because of the underlined by the relatively 


chronicle, February 13) that 
these countries need' private 
investment because of the 


rant for £20 (Pistol packing j its state and local govern- 1 Transnational corporations drying-up of aid from the 1 recent action of Britain In 


IT SAYS a lot about the Conservatives 
that file headlines following yesterday’s 


still be chosen by an electoral college in 
which the unions have an automatic 40 


cowgirl wanted slice of ments, as well as many are already more powerful 
action). Society apparently businesses. However, foe UK than many nation states. To 
needs to be protected from has made no similar request describe them as victims of 


launch of a set of party reforms billed per cent share. Until Labour changes its 


as the most significant since Disraeli 
dwelled not on the ideas themselves, 
bnt on the colour of the set new mauve. 


own rules, Mr Hague will be able to 
claim this narrow slice of high ground. 
The Tory leader has not been scared 


people tike ber, so she gets 
four years (and presumably 
her child gets sent into 
“care"). Who would you 
rather leave your child with? 
Alastalr Sasaki McCapra. 
London. 


replacing old Tory blue. When Labour to chuck out items of. party heritage: 
made its historic shifts — ditching yesterday’s blueprint includes the 
Clause 4 or moving toward one mem- wind-up of the Young Conservatives 
ber, one vote — journalists hailed a and an attack on sleaze. He has set up 
historic change, poring over every an ethics and integrity committee, de- 


word of the small print William Hague 
is accorded no such respect Nine 


signed to reinforce his ban on foreign 
donations and bis new rules on disclo- 


montbs after the May 1 wipeout the sure of party benefactors — but mainly 
Tories are still regarded as a political to show the party has learned its lesson 
sideshow, their deliberations seen as from the scandals of the Major era 
those of a minor party, years away from That last announcement was tainted 
any chance of power. somewhat by the revelation that 

And yet the Fresh Future reforms Michael Ashcroft, a multi-millionaire 
unveiled yesterday are worthy of note, tax exile, is to have a major role in the 
Most are not only sensible in their own Tories' fund-raising effort That blot is 
right, they sketch the outlines of the typical of the problems Mr Hague is 
kind of party Mr Hague wants to lead, likely to encounter as he presses ahead 
Finding the division between Central with his reforms. For, however noble 


S TRANGE though it Tony Juniper. 

sounds, February 18, 1998, Friends of the Earth. 
Is not the 250th anniversary Robin Pellew. 
of February 13, 1746. In 1752, WWF-UK. 

11 days were omitted from the 
calendar to correct anomalies 
that had arisen over the past „ .. 
few centuries. Ghost hunters 
off Deal (Letters, February 13) tr 

should therefore be looking «3b 

for their ghost ship on Febru- jgfcj 

Rozlioiithey. ff * 

Durham. C* ■ I 


Fbreign direct investment can discrimination 
be a good thing, but in its protection is a 
draft form, the MAI provides of the Orwell 
investors with sweeping new of global cor] 
rights, but no enforeceable democracy w 
responsibilities. the right to fa\ 

Barry Coates. over foreign oc 

Wc«1d Development Movement soon lose its 
Tony Juniper. macy, with pc 


describe them as victims of Leicester, 
discrimination needing more am [ 
protection is another example "THIS a 
of the Orwellian Newsspeak I will r 
of global corporate rule. A ner of oin 
democracy which abdicates one exa 
foe right to favour its citizens organisat 
over foreign corporations will fuse he 


soon lose its public legiti- crops, once the central gov- 
rnacy, with potentially disas- eminent has accepted them. 


richer countries. selling arms to Iraq, and by 

Brian Fewster. foe existence of numerous 

Leicester. other regimes in foe world 

which clearly violate the 

T HIS agreement, if ratified, human rights of their own or 
will reach into every cor- neighbouring countries' 
ner of our lives. To take only citizens, 
one example: will local Rachel Foxley, 
organisations be able to re- Jeff Vernon, 
fuse herbicide-resistant (and 52 others), 
crops, once the central gov- Trinity College, 


neighbouring countries’ 
citizens. 

Rachel Foxley. 

Jeff Vernon. 


trous consequences. 
Jakob von UexkulL 
London. 


as It now seems likely to do? 
Katharine Tait. 
Portheurno, Cornwall. 



Office, the parliamentary party and the 
voluntary associations is long overdue; 


his intentions, the culture of the Con- 
servative Party will not be easy to 


now, for the first time, a single entity change. He wants to recruit more 


known as the Conservative Party will 
actually exist Similarly, the allocation 
of one vote to every member in party 
elections represents a genuine break- 


women and members of the ethnic mi- 
norities, but will not go down the “pat- 
ronising” route of affirmative action. 
How then does he hope to achieve 


through. When Labour first allowed greater diversity? He wants a younger 


people other than MPs to have a say in 
leadership contests, the Tories con- 
demned the move as a step toward 
militant extra-parliamentary action. 
Now they are out- Labouring Labour, 
going for an outright OMOV system. 
Meanwhile Tony Blair’s successor will 


party, with strength in Scotland, Wales 
and the North of England. But how will 
he do it? Rewriting the rule book is a 
good start, but Mr Hague has to eradi- 
cate the prejudices and open the minds 
of his party — and that will take a lot 
longer. 


I F I understand the BBBC 
correctly, women cannot 
box because they might dam- 
age their breasts, whereas 
men can box because they 
only damage their heads 
(Breasts, PMT and the pill bar 
women from boxing, Febru- 
ary 13). I suspect this tells us 
more about foe BBBC than it 
tells ns about either men or 
women. 1 

Helen Blackman. 

Stockport 

I T IS the EU member states 
that have obliged the Euro- 
pean Parliament to divide its 


JEU4ft>EE(6 
PUF©-/*4£M 9W 
p&seflJuwKi a* 

DUPF-*Sm*JP 34 


Cambridge. 

Y OU quote foe Defence Sec- 
retary, George Robertson, 
as saying that the chemical 
weapon Agent 15 may have 

I PiflHrathfA sarft “ us ? d **** analled Gulf War 
nyurallVI; an Syndrome (Agent 15 offers 

clue to Guff war syndrome, 

Y OU report that the exhibi- February 10). This stemmed 
tion Sensation has finan- from Mr Robertson’s an- 
ciaRy rescued the Royal Acad- nouncement, during Defence 
emy of Arts (Shooting Stars, Questions on February 9 foaf 
The Week, February 14). The he was making available new 
Academy has just announced information on Iraq’s chemi- 
a £175,000 surplus on its oper- cal weapons capababflity at 
a ting account, foe first in four the time of foe Golf war. 
years, for the last financial It is, however, simp] 
year to September 1997. true that Mr Robertscn 

However, these accounts do gested that there might 
not encompass Sensation, linkage between Agent ] 


MQn years, for foe last financial It is. however, simply not 

f year to September 1997. true that Mr Robertson sug- 

- However, these accounts do gested that there might be a 
not encompass Sensation, linkage between Agent 15 and 

Nothing to lose but your ciabatta 

, „ . . _ _ „ cit is a result of an ll per cent Far from it. He stressed, once 

TTffi Bread and Roses pub | to peddle the myths of flat increase in attendance for ex- again, that we have no con- 

I doesn’t actually sell cia- 1 caps versus wing collars, but hibitions which included Liv- firmed evidence of the use nf 

relax, you still have a couple tog Bridges. Braque and Gia- 


THE Bread and Roses pub 
I doesn’t actually sell cia- 
batta (Drinking class finds 
ciabatta bread a bit hard to 
swallow, February l), but 
then why let simple Tacts 
spoil a good put-down? 

The real story is that the 
award-winning design of foe 


business between foe cities of Bread and Roses reflects foe : 
Brussels and Strasbourg modern and contemporary 


Predatory propaganda 

Or woolly thinking about a sophisticated argument 

A CONFUSION appears to have arisen ] and Observer offer almost exactly the 
in the minds of people who should same deal to a number of Independent 


(MEPs’ new palaces cost a 
billion, February 13). This de- 
cision was taken by the Heads 
of Government to 1992, not by 
the European parliament. 
The building will be used for 
meetings of parliamentary 
committees and political 
groups. Additional sessions of 
Parliament will take up 14 I 
days and not six as mentioned 
in your article. 

Martyn Bond. 

European Parliament Office, 
London. 


relevance of the labour move- supplied; pleas* 
ment Kennedy may still wish postal address. 


of years left to join foe 20th 
century. 

Anthony Bnrbage. 

The Workers Beer Company. 
London. 

We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please give a full 


know better over the meaning of the 
words “predatory pricing”. Let us take 
an example: the editors of a daily and a 
Sunday broadsheet paper — let us call 
them Andrew and Rosie — write a 
letter to readers of rival newspapers 
trying to tempt them away. In order to 
make the offer more alluring they dan- 
gle a carrot readers can have the 
papers free for two weeks, and at a 
special reduced price for a trial period | 
thereafter. Q: Is this predatory pricing? , 


~ j j ! ltoe with feUow Christfans from a higherauthority. ranis'. ttmurt* teve ten the 

srragnnorwara. put suitaemy tne air D» „ .#4 o\AJol*mninn “Lead us not into temptation" Jesus probably first taught it Goldfinch numbers at the 

is full of squawks and and squeals. riUUQ ctWalVSlUny has the suggestion of pinch- to his disciples in Aramaic; winter feeding station that 

Squawking loudest is Rosie, with back- tog apples. “A time of trial” the gospels record it in Greek, provided most pleasure — on 


Unlu mm S| when the present form is so 

■ ■Uljf Hid 1 1 deeply embedded in the com- 

mon psyche Is, of course. 
THE Lord’s prayer may be quite another matter. 

I 450-years-oId in English as FT Denis Geraghty. 
stated In your editorial (Lord, London. 1 

what a prayer! February 14), 

but it goes back almost two 48*0 Henry vm “wrote part 
millennia. The suggested Oof the Lord’s prayer” did I 
translation, “save us from the he? This will come as news to 
time of trial’’, is more accu- foe generations of Christians 
rate and would bring os into who thought that it came 
line with fellow Christians, from a higher authority. 


cometti; innovative fund- 
raising; and cost reduction. 

This year has started well 
with Sensation and Victorian 
Fairy Painting. We hope it 
will continue weLL 
David Gordon. 

Secretary, 

Royal Academy of Arts. 
London. 


A Country Diary 


again, that we have no con- 
finned evidence of the use of 
any chemical weapons by 
Iraq. He did say that, notwith- 
standing foe absence of any 
such evidence, because of his 
concern about Gulf war veter- 
ans, the Ministry of Defence 
would be looking to investi- 
gate Agent 15 further. 

Oona Muirbead. 

Director of Information Stategy, 
Ministry of Defence. 


HEALD GREEN. CHESHIRE: 
Shortly before Christinas a 


finches, chaffinches, a few si- 
silrins and the occasional 


, __ „ _ reader very kindly sent me an starling, no doubt attracted 

) Henry vm ‘wrote part impressive booklet which told by foe crowd but hv far the 
. , Jj. ^ rd S j? rayer " tee story of his year of watch- most numerous members of 
he? This will come as news to ing birds in the garden, the flock were the aold- 
foe generations of Christians Among the highlights of an finches. I estimated that there 


obviously dedicated 12 
months, it must have been foe 


ground yelps from Andrew Neil, the 
ubiquitous editor-in-chief. The Guard- 
ian is apparently “siding with. Rupert 
Murdoch". It is — wait for it — “the 
real predator.” This is tosh of such a 
high order that It is little wonder that 
there should be audible groans from 
supporters of an amendment to prevent 


tog apples. “A time of trial” foe gospels record it in G 

C HELSEA have informed is far more serious. Peter Hobson. 

me that my season ticket The events leading to Je- Team rector, Hackney M. 
for next year will cost me £££>, bus's trial and death put his London, 
an increase of £170 or 47 per integrity, honesty^ convic- 

cenL If Chelsea fail to play any tions and the credibility of his 

cup games at home, this teaching to a fierce test. We kflol/Q o dqto 
eouates to £27 ner match. They are asking to be delivered IVIdrvtJ d uatC 


foe gospels record it in Greek. 
Peter Hobson. 

Team rector, Hackney Marsh. 
London. 


provided most pleasure — on 
one day In December 175 
birds visited foe garden, a 
total which foe recent Chesh- 


were in the region of 100 of 
these brightly plumaged birds 
continually flying between 
foe trees and the feeding area. 
Again foe attraction seemed 
to be the niger seed, with a 
mix of sunflower seed and 
sunflower hearts. These two 


A: Of course not It is a simple piece of genuine predatory pricing. There is a 
directed marketing. The papers — let us world of difference between a mailshot 


call them the Independent and the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday — continue to be 
sold at full price. It is perfectly legiti- 


offering a four-week trial for news- 
papers which, sell at full price — 
whether from this paper or Rosie’s 


mate to try a targeted mailshot with a paper — and four and a half years of 
special offer lasting a month in order to selling a paper at half the price of its 


equates to £27 per match. They 
laughably add, .it is in both 
our interests far you to renew 
by 15th April and take advan- 
tage of the discount". IT I de- 
cide to renew after this date. I 
pay £546. Expensive? Wait far 
it If I wanted to sit in the East 
Stand middle tier, I would be 
asked to pay £1,025. Surely 


the i/v rrfh la *** Wlrral Bird Report spectacular TSuS&ZTSuwZ 

tions and foe credibility^ his referred to as “potentially foe strate just how much this es- 

i t * a c hlrig to a fierce test. We kfloj/p o riotp largest ever flock to visit a labiished British custom of 

are asking to be delivered IVIcU\tS <X t-icuc British suburban garden” reedim? the ^ 

from this kind of experience. Quite a ranSbirVv^' 

. yV/HEN andby wbom was it with the main attractiS JndlSfhSf 

Westerham. Kent V V decided foatthe new oen- apparently being niger seed. 

. __ „ . _ . tury would be referred to as Last week a friend reported a Spulartty Tte Ssfcmiias 

WFHE alternative draft is a ‘‘two thousand; and not somewhat similar situation grown Santa to Duhllniw 

y^'.shoifldvrenrt tain the daily afpcSSSce affo^feed- SS'L 


referred to as “potentially foe 
MaUp Sk HfltP largest ever flock to visit a 

ivictrvt? a uatC British suburban garden”. 

. . „ , , Qufle a remarkable event, 

\ A /HEN and by whom was it with the main attraction 
V V decided that the new cen- apparently being niger seed, 
tury would be referred to as Last week a friend reported a 


T HE alternative draft is a “two thousand” and not somewhat similar situation 
more accurate under- "twenty hundred" and there- from h*r parrien _ n iamn 


the stake. It is recognised as a year "twenty O one"? We don't 


this increase would have been reference to foe testing of say foe Battle of Hastings took 


win new customers. Clever Andrew and 
Rosie. 

But wait A year later the Guardian 


rivals and well below the price ft costs 
to produce. A failure to appreciate that 
is either wilful or mischievous. 


enough to keep foe most sue- Jesus 


Gethsemane: 


cessful manager we have had "Father, if it is your will let 
for 27 years? But he was just this cup pass from me but not 


being greedy wasn't he? 
RonCoeUo. 

London. 


my will but yours be done.” 
How foe alternative draft 
would stand public recital 


place in “one thousand and 
sixty six” or that Queen Vic- 
toria died in “one thousand, 

nine hundred and one". 

Sue Sulley. 

Maidstone, Kent 


ers. I went along to witness 
this gathering to a local gar- 
den and found about 125 birds 
taking turns to drop down 
from some tall oak trees on to 


such as the Royal Society for 
foe Protection of Birds and 
foe BTO, so that now an esti- 
mated l to 3 households pro- 
vide food in the garden. This 
can only be good news for foe 


a wefl-stocked feeding line of birds, J iSXiSS the 
baskete, hoppers, and bang- sparrowhawk. 


ing tables. There were green- 


JM THOMPSON 
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New Tories, no new 
smell of success 


The members of the party the parties as they are within 
will be about as potmt as the the Tory Party. I hope they do. 


shareholder s in a company, 
possessing the legal right to 


sack the board, they somehow I also hope Mr Hague becomes 

never ««ymhip the win to do a leader whom the other sloe 
so. Corridor coups, the life- is forced to take seriously, 
blood of Tory renewal in the That certainly means g etting 
past, are unlikely to be seen more MPs, and probably 
a gain Habit and fealty win means getting more party 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


favour the incumbent, as they 
have long dene in the labour 
Party, no leader of which has 
ever unwillingly left his post 
Professionally handled, the 


COMMENT AMD ANALYSIS 9 

Lloyd George 
knew my sitcom 
— get it? 


or Labour will have run away 
from being a European party. 


members. 

The basis of this quest, how- 
ever, remains mysterious. It 
puts heavy emphasis on lis- 
tening — but to people who 


membership on a scale not Labour-ilke, of being con- being eq ually well-protected, 
lately dreamed of Grass roots suited. With OMOV — one It seems a lot more *»ngiWa 
by the hundred thousand is member, one vote — intro* than it did nine months ago to 
what he envisaged, and so duced for Important Tory Job- bet on Mr Hague h ptng there 
does William Hague, who yes* nominations, one can be for a decade. 


job of Tory leader looks lflw apparently do not have much 

being equally well-protected, to say. It postulates an in- 


terday launched the Renewed pretty certain of an early con- 
Conservative Party with an sequence: to push Labour, in- 
ambition to create “the single venters of OMOV, towards 


than it did nine months ago to 
bet on Mr Hague being there 
for a decade. 

This has something to do, 
however, with a second 
product of the modern craving 


greatest mass volunteer party ] full enactment, now coropro- } for a party of the masses. All 


in the western world". Where 


HIS is a time when 
politics, if not dead, is 
said to be a big bore. 


The Tories’ modernisation 
is the least they can attempt 


SESSSg?** ttSSSiSS* 

gem. on aljgbHn!? *” ss eO‘ The Tories’ moderni 

Euston hpStr^ Sa i ^ o ♦- " is the least they can ah 

ous polire an?v?^L by vari ‘ I politics ifn?H Having been through a 

and haqS^? dV * rgin staff, I SK’ v£ n °L dei £ k death experience, they 1 

fonn^J2^ received *‘a I yw^i!* blB borc - about re-making 

and x^ Z7fln^*r u look selves, and have chosen 
Pnlin^^^Traiisport being .J 011 l^i the axiom democracy as the cure-a] 
"Hd* Po^ts out FmS Fresh Future, thelrm 

signs on the the rhann S i n c^ on to tested slogan, may soun 

ES!SE££^"*Avm a deodl^but foe im 


ssssSST" 

aeasSSS- 


mised by the trade unions’ 

rpmainlng h V i^ 

All this makes sense. It 
could help produce the kind of 


Having been through a near healthy Opposition without 
death experience, they bad to which the British political 
think about re-making them- system' nurtures, in due 


■ Pvprwail. Liiui* dwui re-mamng tnem- syaiem nurtures, in oue 

and read. 2° u look selves, and have chosen party course, governments that are 

being tatln ,,„!!? ™® .““om democracy as the cure-all The often corrupt and always bad. 
From Nfewsn Future, their market* But don’t mistake the conse- 
the Channfi 11 ^? 4 °5 to tested slogan, may sound like quences. The premise of party 
^ * ol “ News, pub* a deodorant, but the image Is democracy, in this maninu- 


often corrupt and always bad. 
But don’t mistake the conse- 


jTZZZm «-* *uns conia have lir- afr^i^TZ.. ’ **«*■ a aeoaorant, out toe image is 

had serious consequence* u* 15^ Journalism is under well-chosen. Tbe party needs, 

they had blown if 2??®' because of the assume- to start wtth a r smell 


tested slogan, may sound like quences. The premise of party 
a deodorant, but the image Is democracy, in this martipu- 


uaa diowq off while — Hnn .u . 01 “ e assump- 

these trains were nassWo* hon that not enough people 
speed through riatto^T* * S “Jto watch iL The doings 
Having delivered thi^" ^ Parliament are. in this 
rebuke and concluded newspaper and ail others. 
‘>ours£aitbftUiy r2, .i^ uced 10 3 sideshow. 

Jackson,*' the letter 22L. tfcI| W U* vaunted com- 

thus: “p.S. EnJo^ t fap d Petitiveness of the British 
show. WotUd apprectete _ Plainly not been 

copy of the video » eciate a foi “ *s the space that edl- 

‘ t ? i rs reckon they can afford to 


O out the crossword to 
computers, the next 

>c enters the world of por- 
nography . . .what tbe 
bell s going on at the Daily 

Telegraph? Jean barely 

write for shock after read- 
ing Boris the Jackal John- 
son’s Interview with Susan 
de Vere, whose job it is to 
“•earn up surveys about 
things — usually sex — for 

a health and beauty maga- 
zine. All proceeds quietly 
until the last column, 
when, without warning, 
the Telegraph enforcer 
dives into Latin. “Amator 
sous invent tne ilium locum 
quem gamma appellant?" 
be asks her. He declines to 
translate, but we must: 
"Has your lover found that 
place which they call *G’?” 
(Apparently not, for the re- 
cord.) 1 hardly know what 
to say. What does Tele- 
graph editor Charles 
Moore make of asking 
ladies about their G spots, 
on the backpage of the Tele- 
graph, inches from the 
still-humanoid crossword? 
“I'm always in favour of 
Latin," comes the reply. 


NE minute it farms 


to start with, a sweeter smell. 
Tbe question, a serious one, 
is: Is that all the people want? 

Hague begins where Blair 
began. The aspirations, some- 
times the very language, are, 
by no accident, identical. 
Amid all this change, Hague 
says, “our values and our 
principles" will remain unal- 
tered. We win be "changing 


The quest for 
a party of the 
masses puts the 
weight on 
technique 
not substance 


teuq pTy arrive political nation, 
of which there are few other 

signs. Modem consultative 
democracy reaches its peak 
with a reliance an opinion 
pons that supposedly reflect 
the itomanrig cf the mass elec- 
torate, at a time when apathy 
And ignorance, measured by 
other polls for other client s , 
are the dominant modes of Mark St©©! 


«->- iV 
IpilFM 


Mosley was detested for his 
political influence and not be- 
cause people thought that 
every night before going to bed 
he'd stab a poodle to death. 

A typical account by some- 
one who remembers his effect 
reads: “During tbe thirties I 
was a pupil at Hackney Downs 
Secondary School. Tbe Intimt- 
datory violence of tbe British 
Union of Fascists turned a 


public thinking about the I I pleasant enoug h life into (me 


business of government, ft 
m»if« the people king: but 
only, one suspects, because 
that is the perception which it 
has become essential, in tbe 


ammHB 

■ wal 

■ aco 


HE ONLY flaw in Os- 
wald Mosley's character, 
according to the drama 


of apprehensive misery. Jew- 
ish people were afraid to ven- 
ture out after dark.” 

Many BUF members joined 


toted and age. bas some nOtSUbStanCG 
odd ones. 

For one thing, the new Tory 
rules will strengthen the hand parties have always 
of the leadership. Behind the large memberships, i 
mask of mass accountability quest for a party cf the 
sits the dead weight of mass in an age when the 
inertia. True, the parliamen- show little evidence c 


marketing of politics, to on Channel 4, is that he bad a 
create. bit of a weakness for the 

New Labour mastered this ladies. Some viewers must be 
Hnprnm teing rihnate for a thinking “Oo that Mosley was 


series currently being shown the Nazis during the war, in- 


cluding several who were en- 
listed into the Wafifen SS. 

The writers of Mosley, claim 


iinpfnmi«ing dhnafe for a thinking “Oo that Mosley was that later on he rejected anti- 
simple reason. What the a dreadful politician. Nearly semitism, which in a «en«a» is 


people wanted was a change, as bad as Robin Cook. true. He decided that the route 

parties have always sought of them wanted it so Tbe writers eff this show, to power was to hate blacks 

large memberships. But the barfly that they could be galva- Marks and Gran, have two Instead and stood as a can di- 
quest for a party cf the masses nised into joining the parly drawbacks. The first is that as date in Notting Hill after racist 
in an age when the masses and reviving it. But they're tbe writers of Birds Of A riots there. 


large memberships. But the I barfly that they could be galva- 1 Marks and Gran, have two 


tary party will still have ex- interest in politics or belief in 
elusive rights of challenge to political ideas Is a curious 


show little evidence of either i now, we hear, lapsing. Labour I Feather, they’re used to sit- 


membersbip is down. Fra- corns. Which is why when 
grance, ephemeral jade, is Mosley humiliates Lloyd 


the leader's tenure, and there phenomenon, ft puts all the I what they mainly wanted. Be- ) George with his dashing ora* 


ft shouldn’t be surprising 
that Mosley is kind to Mosley. 
For it’s based cm two books, 
one by a man called SKidelsky 



S ey ca P afford to tered. We will be "changing could be 25 MPs (the stipu- weight on political technique lief does not hold them, be- tory, we see foe Prime Minis- who was a close friend of Mos- 
poUttes 0,6 substance our culture”, but not our lated 15 per cent to launch a rather than substance, on per- can«a» there is no real belief, ter mumbling “Herum huh ley, and the other by Mosley’s 


■ . goals. Tbe promise of urgent contest) who will decide next 

njsunnv ic and depressing change sounds close to panic, year that Hague must go. if, in 


premise, if true, exposes a 
paradox. The very time when 
the public is supposed to have 


but the assurances of continu- 1999. European, Scottish, 
ity are Blairite. So are some Welsh and En glis h local elec- 
proposed new bodies. A con- tions still leave the Tories be- 
vention and an assembly, low 30 per cent foe party’s ap- 
alongside foe party confer- petite for regicide might begin 
ence, are part of some compli- to churn. But foe new system. 


pitched farther off the politi- vention and an assembly, 
cai world than ever is also foe aln"es { de foe party confer* 


time -when- political -parties 
rest their entire future on the 
opposite assumption. Tony 
Blair built New Labour round 
an appeal for individual ma« 


ception not conviction. It among either leadership or pah", sitting down sharply and son. Maybe Channel 4 should 
exalts what can be sold, rather led. Just pragmatism and folding his arms in a huff. This make a drama about how Pol 


is sit-com language for some- 


thin what anybody, inniivlirtg marketing: decent effort, is sit-com language for some- 
the leader, particularly heavy manipulation. Mr one who's been nobbled, 
thinks. What foe Blair-Hague Hague’s Tories, mimicking Maybe in the next episode 
era now signals with biparti- this strategy, the problem Mosley will taunt Stanley 
ran e ff ec t , in short, is the com- they haven’t fayn out of Baldwin about the gold stan- 


mnHiWr a rinn Of politics. 


Pot was a great fellow who was 
misunderstood, the research 
being that his son said “No, be 
was a real diamond my did 
man", and his mate he played 


pffinp for nearly long enough I dard, causing Baldwin to I darts with said “He'd do any- 


cated New Tory jostling, but culminating with OMOV This isn't to say there are to excite similar arousal, In shake his fist, shout “Why you thing for you, that Woke." 

there will also be a new “pol- throughout foe party, raises a no distinctive beliefs left. On the vnld nf i m Mati w * rntenpct little... ooh wait till I...” Or perhaps we should accept 

Icy forum”, to give the grass heavy premium against Europe, the differences may that politics has quite largely chase Mosley around foe floor that he was just being ironic. 


roots the illusion. New | disloyalty. 


yet become as great between I become. 


of the Commons and trip over The TV Times seems to take 
the Despatch Box, landing this view, describing foe pro- 


There could be guerilla war from the left over benefit cuts. Warning signals from 
transport union leader Bill Morris, as Labour prepares to recast the welfare state 

Demolishing welfare 

T HE AIM of any wel- j ) has got off to a good start, 

fere system should [ funded by tbe windfall tax in 

be to prevent, rather I M A I £5 billxm worth of re&stribu- 

then merely relieve (M cXs. <x> ticn. Nevertheless, we need be 

poverty. By that I I? V - ..uuBupt****" I sure to see the work before we 


head first In a bowl of baked 
beans, which we’d seen Ram- 
say MacDonald place there in 
the previous scene. 

The first pro gr a mme ended 
more farcically foan most sit- 
coms with Modey having suc- 
ceeded In ex priiring British 


gramme as a drama about 
“Britain's most famous fas- 
cist," foe way you’d describe 
Eddy the Eagle as “Britain's 
most fannfliia ski-jumper, " as if 
it was just a career. 

Maybe Mosley's mum would 
meet her friends up foe shops 


crimes in Ireland. He was then I and they'd ask her “How’s 


shown doing what any ambi- 
tious politician would do in 
foe circumstances. He went to 


your Oswald’s fascism coming 
along?". 

“Oo," she’d answer, “he's 


a pub in Rflbum and sang doing ever so wefl. He’s been 
“Come out you Black and promoted to Fuhrer now." 


T HE staffing arrange- 
ments of Derek Wyatt, 
Labour MP for Sit- 
tingbourne and Sheppey, 
become more intriguing. In 
an article for Dolly 
Draper’s Progress maga- 
zine. Mr Wyatt reveals that 
he employs not only a "di- 
rector of parliamentary 
office”, as reported here 


T HE AIM of any wel- 
fare system should 
be to prevent, rather 
then merely relieve 
poverty. By that 
measure our welfare state is 
manifestly failing. Poverty 
has become widespread and, 
in many areas, an entrenched 
part of life and foe commu- 
nity. So I do not believe that 
we can carry on as we are. 

Neither, however, can we 
build a consensus for chang e 
around a programme of short- 
term economies which are, in- 
variably, carried through at 
foe expense of foe most vul- 
nerable. Such measures risk 
transforming the debate about 


%*> 

C-srl 


Tans, crane and fight me like a “Well I expect thatH mean a 

has got off to a good start, man" with the IRA. rise won’t it?” they’d say. “He 

funded by tbe windfall tax in Maybe Marks and Gran ore might end up Britain’s mast 
£5 billion worth of redistribu- preparing a follow up about famous fascist’’ 
ticai. Nevertheless, we need be foe life of Robin Cock. The 

sore to see the work before we first programme will end with DOUBT he was exem- 

Cook rushing from a seduction Mlplary at bedding doors 


cut foe wel&re. Cook rushing from a seduction 

And yet, I have a sense of to deliver his araanw on the 
foreboding. The signs in the Tories over the Scott report 
Tnferasrrirtnql economy are tar Then he’ll flash straight off to 
from being uniformly comfort- a mosque to sing “Allah tbe 


N O DOUBT he was exem- 
plary at bedding doors 
open for women, but the 
people who organised to stop 
his career understood what 


from being uniformly comfort- a mosque to sing “Allah tbe Marks and Gran, Channel 4 
ing-.Even If only a slice of the almight y, th e merciful — and the critics who are prais- 
Asian crisis gets exported to death to Wflliam WaWegrave, ing this programme can’t 
Europe, we will feel it Their praise Allah for exposing his grasp. That foe only important 
cold could mean at the very mother of all lies on page 70S.” difference between Mosley and 


cold could wiaan at the very 
least a sneeze over here. Tbe 
strong pound Is already affect- I foe writers seem unaware why 
Ing jobs in. num nfa fl nrin g. I so many people find Mosley 


Tbe other drawback is that Hitler is that in Germany con- 
foe writers seem unaware why cStions were more favourable 


last week, but a “director of I foe fixture of foe welfare state 



constituency office” as 
welL When we call to sug- 
gest the appointment of a 
third person as Director 
General of All Offices — to 
avoid confusion and clarify 
the chain of command — 
Mr Wyatt is impertinent. 
“What’s it to you?” he asks. 
Anyone wishing to apply 
for the forthcoming post of 
“director of media rela- 
tions and courtesy to the 
press” should write to him 
at the Hons e of Commons. 

A LETTER arrives 

from yet another di- 
rector. Peter Mc- 
Hugh. director of pro- 
grammes at GMTV, takes 
umbrage at references to 
Mr Tony Blair’s preference 
for his station over less ce- 
rebral outlets. Inviting us 
to mention the Guardian 
Media Group’s stake in 
GMTV {although not ex- 
plaining why), Mr McHugh 
whines: “I’m sorry we are 
jo times more popular than 
Newsnlght and Pan- 
orama.” Ten times? On ex- 
amination, Mr McHugh 
proves a bit of a Stephen 
Byers. “WelL if Newsnlght 
reaches 800.000 a day, let s 

say 3 million a week, and 

our figures are 12 mm - ■ ■ 
OK, let’s say four-times 

more popular. 

Hugh has a powerftiL clev 

erly conceived argument 
let us not forget tbatthe 


being so careless with the 
numbers. — 


bring forward' suggestions 

which can commandtite i 

^^artaSy^it makes sense to 

freeze any spending cuts, pee- start looking to the time in Hard choices cannot be made ample 
pared by the Tories, until 1999 when it will be able to set at the expense of the poorest, miner 
there is an over-arching its own spending limits and, who often have few choices, if work. 


Ing jobs in manufacturin g- so many people find Mosley for building the movement 
European monetary union, objec ti ona ble . When a crowd they both desired- 
even If Britain , is not initially of 100,000 gathered in Cable Or maybe Marks and Gran 
part of it, could m e a n a for- Street, determined to step him realise litis, and are planning 
ther squeeze. marching through foe East sit-cams based around all foe 

In short, I believe that the End of London, they weren't fascist leaders. So well soon 
government win have its work chanting “How could yon see foe TV Times describing 
cut out progressing towards cheat on your lovely wife like “When in Borne do what Mns- 
full employment. To avoid a that, you cad?”, and carrying solini does — a brand new 
major dislocation, which banners that said “They shall comedy with Windsor Davies 
could wreck Labour's eco- not make passes at posh as Mussolini and John Inman 
nomic ami social policy alike, women". as the hysterical Pope Pius 

it is critical that the govern- The programme is a classic XIL Episode one: To buy same 
merit does not discard any fur- lacampifl ot the belief that bis- new brown shirts Benito 


needs a loan from the bank 


scheme for preventing poverty in tbe meantime, give more any, in their lives, 
and al leviating h ardship in careful attention to spending Unemployment In Britain 
place. Of course, everyone is priorities within the overall remains not just the biggest 
awn re of the constraints foe total. problem for today, but also the 


aware of foe constraints the 
government has placed upon 


[ teei f The twin promises to meat now to set out a clear set 
stick to Tory spending limits of public e x pend it ure prior- 


taL problem for today, but also the 

1 would urge the govern- biggest doud looming over the 
ent now to set out a clear set future. 


D crease inthe PSBR when free 

iym Jk Z to do so. 

. Ido not believe that flail em- 

ployment can be restored, and 
/B foe main variable burden an 

9 ^>* m ‘ ^ T the welfare state (unemploy- 

x CV. ^ men© relieved, without a mea- 

sure of government-led invest- 
ment in the industrial and 
ample, presupposed that the social infrastructure. Such 
miners themselves were in initiatives have played a part 
work. in most major programmes of 

Today's communities and social reform bare and abroad 
today's workforce are more this century, and there is a 
complicated, of course. But crying need for all erf - than in 
the same basic principle must Britain today. 


ther instruments cf economic tory Is about a handful rffesci- needs a loan from the bank 
policy — in particular, foe Bating characters and their manager who turns out to be 
possibility of a reasonable in- personalities, rather than the Ethiopian, with hilarious 
crease in the PSBR when free ideas and actions of mfltions. consequences." 




apply. Welfare depends an 
workers — on all who can go 


We have a government with 
the will , to solve these prob- 


of public expenditure prior- Beveridge never imagined on working and paying taxes, terns. To carry the nation with 

fries for the next 18 months or for a seamd that the country rather foan being paid to do than in building a better sod- 


for two years and not to raise fries for foe next 18 months or tor a second that the country rather than being paid to oo than m d 

Income Tax rates for five may so, in order that money can be could erect a comprehensive nothing. I welcome the gov- ety, we need a new emphasis 

have been understandable targeted where it is most system of welfare on the back eminent's recognition ot this, on tbe values underpinning 

from the point of view of eleo needed. We should be able to of a mass unemployment econ- made explicit by Gordon tbe effort 

foralism. but were inconsis- say loud and clear that stick- omy. Making proper provision Brown at last year’s Labour 

tint wtth the country's real ing within Tory spending lim- for the sick, the children and Party conference, and the Bill Monts 


tent with the country's real 
needs. 

The challenge now is to 


ing within Tory spending lim* 


Party conference, and the 


its does sot mean sticking foe elderly in the mining com- principles underlying the 
with Tory spending priorities, enmities of the 1940s, for ex- “welfare to work” initiative, ft 


Bill Monts is general secretary 
of the Transport and General 
Workers Union 


Writer outraged 


dared by foe Tnlonni Hmal 
Court of Justice in the 
Hague to be in dear breach 
of International Law. 


George Kerman, bead of 
the US State Department, 
setting out the ground rules 
for US foreign policy in a 


I N Fargo, North Dakota, 

33 SB»!S' 


veterinary surgeon andis Brazil, Paraguay. Hait i, Tnr - 

retrainingasateacher.Mr El Salvador, for exam- 

Strieelas gave ap h* 8 P 1-80- pie. Hundreds of thousands 

tire after nine years. of people have been mar- 

rerortsDog Today dered by these regi mes but 
zine because he is allergic u . j p; n tpr the money, the resources, 

Harold rimer ^ «oz kws>, 

lo the advice, the moral sup- 

r Dear Prime Minister* pwt «s W TOre._ 


cases, engendered every inside peoples bodies and 
right-wing military dictator- finally wrenched their guts 
ship in the world since 1945. out was a remorseless, sav- 
I refer to Guatemala, Indo- age, systematic course of de- 
rptMfia , chile, Greece, Urn- strnctkra which, however, 
guay, The Philippines, failed to destroy the spirit of 
BrariL, Paraguay, Haiti, Tor- the Vietnamese people. 


key, El Salvador, for exam- When the US was defeated it 
pie. Hundreds of thousands at once set out to starve tbe 
of people have been mar- country by way of trade 
dered by these regimes but embargo. 


Over the last five years tbe “top secret” internal docn 
UN has passed five resain- meat in 1948, said: “We will 
inside peoples bodies and tions with overwhelming have to dispense with all 
finally wrenched their guts majorities deman ding that sentimentality and day- 
out was a remorseless, sav- the US stop its embargo on dreaming and our attention 
age, systematic coarse of de- Cuba. The US has Ignored aH will have to be concentrated 
strnctkm which, however, of them. All UN resolutions ever ywh ere on our immedi- 
fafled to destroy the spirit of crltidsfng Israel have been ate national objectives. We 
tbe Vietnamese people, ignored, not only by Israel should cease to talk about 
When the US was defeated it but also by the US, which vague and unreal objectives 
at once set out to starve tbe turns a blind eye to Israel’s such as human rights,' tbe 
c o u ntry by way of trade nuclear capability and raining of living standards 
embargo. shrugs off Israel’s oppres- and democratisation. The 


Ihe US invaded the Do- sion of the Palestinian 
mhrican Republic in 1965, people. 


shrugs off Israel’s oppres- and democratisation. The 
sion of the Palestinian day is not far off when we 
people. are going to have to deal in 


SEBSSW »3, 


TE HAVE been 
reminded often 


Dear Prime Minister, port, as it were, has come 

from successive u S 

W E HAVE been admi nis t rati ons. 

reminded often The deaths really do 
over the last few mount upc 170,000 in Gnate- 
weeks of Saddam mala, 200,000 in East TSmor t 
Hussein’s appalling record 80,000 fa El Salvador, 30,000 
tn the field of human rights, in fficaragna, 500,000 in In- 
T* is indeed appaffing: bra- donesia — and that’s Just to 
tal pathological. But I beggi ng on with. Tteyme, 


Grenada in 1983, Panama in The US po sse s se s of coarse str a igh t power ccmcqptg. The 

1990. and destabilised and quite a handy nuclear capa- less we are hampered by ide- 
bruught down the democrat- bflity Itself. 1 would say it altetic slogans the bettor.” 
Jcally elected governments outstrips Saddam's ability to Kennan was an unusual 
cf Guatemala, Chile, Greece kill “every man woman and man. He toH the troth, 
and Haiti _ ail acts entirely child on earth” by quite a Pm sure yon would agree 


Jcally elected governments 
nf Guatemala, ChHe. Greece 
and Haiti — all acts entirely 
ontaite foe parameters of in- 
ternational law. 

It ims given and still gives 
total support to the Turkish 


child on earth” by quite a Pm sure yon would agree 
few mStes. If that wasn’t that historical perspective is 
enough ft also has substan- of the first l m i ,rwtriTin * > and 
fial chemical arsenals and that a proper detachment is 
has recently rejected two UN a crucial obHeatum wirich 



ttmndht vou be inter- every single one of them, genocide against the Knrd- 

^StoOTnitoteetiiere**^ attributable to your ally's ish people, ft describes the 
Sw^STtbe US. to a foreign policy. ^ . Kmfosh resistance farces to 
“J^iat^der context 1 Tbe devastation the US in- Turkey as “terrorists” 

gOmewuoi i i *w r^iK shtrMc ft referred tn ftc 


government’s campaign of j inspectors, one Cuban and devolves upon leaders of 


’terrorists” 


one Iranian, It also res e rves 
the right to deny access to 
certain “national security” 
zones. They are dosed to in- 


^folty informed. t Mpahn, Agent orange ana 

y The US has supported, sub- the employment of new 

ddised and, in a number of bombs which sprayed darts 


era”. Its "covert” action 
against Nicaragua was de- 


tent Saddam Hussein say- 
ing something tike that? 


men. 

Anyway, this Is your ally, 
with whom yon are locked 
in a moral embrace. 

Oh, by the way. meant to 
m mHm i, forgot to tell you, 
we were an (huffed to our 
hnifepfe when Labour won 
the election. 
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Martha Gellhom 


A witness to our world at war 


T HE streetcars of her 
hometown of St 
Louis, Missouri, 
shaped the life of 
Martha Gellhorn, 
who has died aged 89. Her suf- 
fragette mother and doctor 
father bad raised her to confi- 
dence and campaigning, and, 
as a child, she had freedoms 
her peers did not; she roamed 
the city alone on those cars, 
looking in on lives unlike her 
own. “One bends one’s one 
twig and it stays bent," she 
drawled long after. 

She was briefly collegiate 
at Bryn Mawr, she was a cub 
reporter surviving on a diet 
of doughnuts. Then at 21, in 
1930, her life began with a 
steerage-class passage to 
Europe, 975 and a suitcase. 
She went to Paris to become 
a foreign or, better still, a 
roving correspondent Just 

like that 

Even for a girl who looked, 
as she once remarked, like 
the cartoon character Betty 
Boop — all batted eyelashes 
— and had limi tless insouci- 
ance. it did not happen quite 
like that Gellhorn sold any 
old writing she could and got 
a “very high-class education 
— standing room at ground 
level to watch history as it 
happened”. 

Her learning process in- 
volved European poverty and 
politics and an affair, liter a 
short marriage, with the radi- 
cal journalist Bertrand de 
Jouvenal, who, as a youth, 
had been the lover of a 
middle-aged Colette. She in- 
nocently took a room in a 
bawdy-house and knowingly 
bought absurd Parisian 
couture cheap at the end of 
the season. She was also in- 
troduced to her first Nazis, 
“scrubbed and parrot- 
brained". They didn't teach a 
girl any of that at Bryn Mawr. 

The process also covered 
returning to — and crossing 
— America, walking in on an 
oil boom and on the great 
Russian film director Sergei 
Eisenstein, who was failing to 
film in Mexico, and writing 
her first novel. It took her on 
to the payroll of the Federal 
Relief Agency, for which she 
filed reports on the lives of 
the forgotten poor, which 
read like epic captions for De- 
pression photographers: she 
was sacked for inspiring local 
revolutions. 

It allowed her the naivety to 
cadge room and board from 
HG Wells in London, where 
she wrote a vivid eye-witness 
account of a southern lynch- 
ing she later admitted that 
she had never seen; and to ac- 
cept the offer of President 
Roosevelt and his wife, Elea- 
nor — her mother's cam- 
paigning friend — to stay in 
the White House, which was 
pretty homey then. She put 
up there in Abr aham Lin- 
coln's bedroom and was fed 
regular meals during an awk- 
ward patch, when her forious 
moral righteousness made 
her otherwise unemployable. 

There she finished The 
Trouble foe Seen, fiction 
based on her underclass in- 
vestigations. It was published 
in 1936, with her portrait, 
blonde and elegant, on its 
dust jacket this was a titillat- 
ing combination and a suc- 
cess. She was immediately 
celebrated, but fled the hoopla 
by holidaying in Florida. 

At a Key West bar called 
Sloppy Joe’s, she ran into Er- 
nest Hemingway, bulky in his 
“odiferous Basque shorts”. 
Two big celebs in a small 
town. His books had been her 
models. She said so. He had 
seen her face on Troubles. All 
afternoon and evening, they 
drank Papa Dobles. two-and- 
a-half jiggers of white Bacardi 
r um, juice of two fresh limes, 
swirled in a rusty electric 
blender. It sounds like a 
Hollywood “meet-cute” — she 
walked into the bar in a black 
dress and high heels, with her 
terrific mother in tow. The 
Bacall and Bogart versions 
were merely re-makes. She 


seems to have thought she 
had found the partner her 
nerve deserved. Hemingway 
was hooked 

He was also married and off 
to cover the Spanish Civil 
War. She decided to join the 
fight and him (perhaps not in 
that order), this time with a 
rucksack and $50, a letter of 
introduction from Cooler's 
magazine, and a notion that 
the “correct response to a war 
against fascism was simply to 
he present on the right side”. 
She thought that war corre- 
spondents reported the battle- 
field, and was surprised, but 
willing, when one suggested 
that a description of ordinary 
life in besieged Madrid was 
worth sending home. 

Collier's printed the piece, 
put her name on their mast- 
head, and there she was, a 
war correspondent and Hem- 
ingway's lover — and under 
his patronage, eating his 
tinn ed supplies and sharing 
his mattress on the road, yet 
still stubbornly independent 
Her reports from Spain were 
more candid than his. The 
ration portion of dried salted 
cod weighed as heavily as the 
shells. She did not have to 
pretend to be an authority. 

One editor at Collier's ap- 
preciated and trusted her 
copy and. for eight years after 
that, she could go where she 
wanted and write what she 
saw. “I had the chance to see 
the life of my time, which was 
war.” The British unprepared 
for total war; the Czechoslo- 
vak army walking home after 
the German land-grab; the 
Finns democratic but frozen, 
fi ghting the Russians; the 
C hinese , in hunger ^ filth, 
out-enduring the Japanese in- 
vaders. Her base was a house 
outside Havana, which she 
had made over for Heming- 
way and herself They mar- 
ried and settled in. They 
worked on fiction. But Gell- 


She came into the 
bar in a black dress 
and high heels, her 
temfic mother 
in tow. Hemingway 
was hooked 


horn wanted to be In on the 
war at last breaking out in 
Europe, and a crazy Carib- 
bean sea-hunt for U-boats 
(with a resulting, unpub- 
lished, extremely funny 
piece) was not enough. She 
was drinking daiquiris in a 
bar on the Mexican border 
when the newspaper boy 
hawked her the edition 
reporting Pearl Harbour. 

Hemingway was having a 
fine time with his sporting 
Cuban baddies chasing phan- 
tom Nazi sobs. He had al- 
ready done global conflict. 
Gellhorn foiled to persuade 
Mm to engage with the world 
at war a second time around. 
The marriage fractured. She 
reached London and followed 
the action in Europe and 
North Africa as closely as she 
could with, or usually with- 
out, official permission, and 
with directions from friends 
In useful places. She ad- 
vanced recklessly up through 
Italy with the Allies. Heming- 
way’s telegram to her there 
read: “Are you a war corre- 
spondent or my wife in bed?” 

This time, he eventually 
came after her. Their rivalry 
was not friendly anymore. 
She seems to have been Hem- 
ingway's personal bullshit-de- 
tector, especially when she 
coldly watched him holding 
court in a London hospital 
after a drunken accident. 
Gellhorn stowed away on a D- 
Day hospital ship mid went 
ashore at Normandy. Hem- 
ingway crossed the Channel 
as officially as possible, but 
did not land. 

In a hotel in free Paris, Gell- 



Ooton her own . . . ‘I am a loner,’ said Martha Gellhorn, *1 am not a team player’ 


horn was advised by her old 
buddy, the photographer Rob- 
ert Capa, to demand a div- 
orce. She did, then loosely at- 
tached herself to the 82nd 
Airborne through the bitter 
1944-45 winter of the Battle of 
the Bulge, and also to its 
leader, the heroic General 
James Gavin. She was pres- 
ent when the chaotic mass of 
the Russian army swarmed 
up to -the other Allies. She 
was in newly-liberated Da- 
chau, at the apex of her anger, 
when peace was declared. 

What the inmates told her 
there — that ft bad been use- 
less to protest or weep about 
what happened to them — 
was the antithesis of all she 
had believed in; she mis- 
trusted Germany ever after. 
Her St Louis ancestry in- 
cluded both Immigrant Ger- 
mans and Jews. 

About ad of these places 
and people she wrote simply. 
An American prose style of 
Shaker plainness was la- 
boured at by many of her con- 


temporaries. To Gellhorn, it 
seems to have come natu- 
rally. She spoke that way. She 
believed real reporters did 
not take notes, but knew in- 
stinctively what remained 
forever important — trivia, 
the tone of the times. This 
might include a GI toasting 
himself a frontline cheese 
sandwich from K rations, or a 
Dutch slave labourer, 
recently freed, buying tulips 
in the ruins of a German city. 

It seldom included any ut- 
terance, or even mention, of 
a politician. “All politicians 
are bores and liars and 
lakes. 1 talk to people.” she 
said. To read her dispatches 
(collected as The Face Of 
War and The View From The 
Ground) is to be granted in- 
stant access to where she 
was, whenever it was. 

The business in peace was 
to settle down. As a woman 
divorced on the grounds of 
abandonment, Gellhorn made 
some random gestures to 
pacification. These included 


acquiring a decrepit property 
In London, returning to 
Washington — only to find 
herself in solo outrage against 
McCartftyism — trying fic- 
tion and playwriting, and 
adopting a 15-month-old Ital- 
ian orphan, Sandy. She 
brought him up, supporting 
their life together in cheap 
places like Mexico by journal- 
ism and writing potboilers for 
women's magazines — novel- 
las differing from her own 
taste in their happy endings. 
And from her own life too, for 
General Gavin had married a 
nice young girl. 

GeUham’s next love, David 
Gurewitsch (a protegg of Mrs 
Roosevelt) could barely cope 
with her. She was courted by 
Tom Matthews, a recently- 
retired editor of Time maga- 
zine, with a Mt Rushmore 
profile and a sound mind, and 
they married. But he wanted 
an urbane life in Britain, and 
she missed the excitement, 
and even more the whole-soul 
engagement, of the fight 


PHOTOGRAPH. JAKE TOWN 

against fascism. “X am a 
loner. I am not a team 
player." she said once — she 
could certainly be unsociable, 
abrupt and grand — and “The 
ideal is to live five blocks 
away from a man who makes 
you laugh and is wrapped up 
in his work". The marriage 
petered out after nine years. 

And so, by the 1960s, she 
was wandering again, observ- 
ing more of the 50-plus 
countries of her travels. She 
knew a lot about how people 
respond to place, especially 
when they respond by misbe- 
having: in that honestly 
funny book Travels With My- 
self And Another, she con- 
fessed how she misbehaved 
herself, how she was revolted 
by stench in west Africa and 
daunted by dengue fever go- 
ing up river by canoe. She 
repeatedly fell in love with 
countries, affaires which led 
her to hang curtains tn im- 
possible shacks. Her long-last- 
ing final devotion was to a 
cottage on the Welsh borders. 



In at the front . . - Gellhom at work in war-torn Europe 


which had demanding vegeta- 
bles in the garden. 

Her association with Col- 
lier’s had lapsed with her edi- 
tor’s death in the 1940s: there- 
after, she had often to give 
herself assignments, and pay 
her own expenses, to satisfy 
her curiosity. For one long 
period, she had a writer’s 
hlocK: for another, there was 
an editorial block against her 
copy — she was no longer a 
sexy novelty nor yet venera- 
ble, and the robustness of her 
New Deal attitude was out of 
fashi on Nevertheless, with' 
hoip — which sire remem- 
bered as rather minima! — 
from the Guardian, she 
reached Vietnam in 1966 to 
report the war (of which she 
was ashamed) that confirmed 
America as a colonial power. 

Her long perspective even- 


She believed real 
reporters did not 
take notes, but 
knew instinctively 
what remained 
forever important 


tually became valued again, 
when she returned to Madrid 
at the time of Franco's death, 
or to Castro’s Cuba, where 
she saw, in the splendour of 
the full-grown trees now fill- 
ing the garden of her old 
home, "the years of my life 
made real”. At 80, she took off 
to Inquire into the US inva- 
sion of Panama, supple of 
spine and mind, stroppy as 
ever. Granta took her up as a 
sibyl; its editors and writers 
longed to have Lived as she 
had done. 

Gellhom stayed flexible, ex- 
cept notably, in her attitude 
to Israeli-Falestinian rela- 
tions; she saw Israel always 
as the defiant David of its 
founding battles. She planned 
to go snorkelling with Paul 
Theroux well into her eight- 
ies. When surgery on her eyes 
went awry, she had the doctor 
professionally cursed by a 
Malagasy medicine man. 

She dined with the BBC's 
John Simpson on his way to 
Bosnia. She saw off the East- 
West nuclear confrontation 
she most feared. She became 
part of the century's Image 
bank. And to the end, this 
fierce pacifist reported drink- 
ing pitchers of red wine, or 
iced Scotch, with the children 
and the grandchildren of 
fighters she had known. 


Veronica Horwell 

Julia Pascal writes; I was 
writing a play set at the Nu- 
remberg Trials. Martha Gell- 
hom had been there. I wrote 
to her London publishers, 
she called me and in the next 


post came an American edi- 
tion of her report. I rang to 
thawif her and suggest lunch. 
In her strong St Louis voice 
she rasped, “X loathe lunch. I 
drink”. 

In her Eaton Square flat, 
she took whisky on the rocks 
and offered me “a very good 
vodka someone gave me for 
Christmas". At 82, Gellhom 
was sharper than almost 
anyone 1 had ever met Slim, 
well made-up. elegant she 
obviously cared about her 
appearance. She was quick to 
tell me min e needed im- 
provement “You ought to 
pnt your hair up.” she said, 
examining my long hair with 


disapproval. “Looking good 
isn’t just vanity. It's a public 
service." 

The hair-up obsession was 
linked to her past As a 
young woman, she was al- 
ways chignoned, “until the 
Nazis ruined my ear”. She 
had contracted an infection 
in Germany in 1933. Doctors 
in Nazi armbands botched 
her ear operation, so. with a 
huge bandage around her 
ear, without money or pass- 
port. she fled to Paris, ending 
up in the American Hospital 
She never wore her hair up 
again. 

We spoke about Nurem- 
berg and I told her how 
watching hours of celluloid 
archive gave me the feeling 
that the trials only existed on 
film. "Don’t forget I’ve been 
to Dachau,” she replied. “I’ve 
seen Germany flooding with 
a mad stream of slave la- 
bourers. For me, the unreal 
people were the people on 
trial I looked at them day 
after day and was forced to 
think about what crimes 
those men had committed.” 
She talked of sleeping in a 
makeshift dormitory in a dis- 
used factory. “1 came back 
from the trials and vomited 
night after night. It was im- 
possible to hear all the testi- 
mony without a violent reac- 
tion. Then I thought, if this 
in what I feel hearing this, 
what was it like to live it?” 

She spoke easily of the age- 
ing process and blamed the 
onset of her arthritis on the 
British damp. Always spoilt 
by male attention, she no- 
ticed her “invisibility’’ with 
advancing age. “But" she 
announced, "there are ad- 
vantages. Nobody is jealous 
once you get to 70 or 75. and 
then there is always the com- 
panionship of darling young 
men, 

“Why do people talk of the 
horrors of old age? It’s great 
I feel like a fine old car with 
the parts gradually wearing 
out but I’m not complaining. 
Those who find growing old 
terrible are people who 
haven't done what they 
wanted with their lives." 


Martha Gellhorn, Journalist, 
bom Novembers, 1908; died 
February IS, 1998 


Lord Granville 


Three 
sides of 
politics 


T HE death of Baron Gran- 
ville of Eye a few days 
after his 100th birthday 
was like that of an exhausted 
marathon runner, who has 
learned he actually ran art 
extra mile. Until Just before 
the centenary celebrations, be 
was under the impression he 
was about to become 99. 
Prompted by Buckingham Pal- 
ace, his daughter checked 
with Reading Registry Office 
and found he had been born 
on February 12. 1896, making 
him the Lords' eldest peer. 

His tiny figure represented 
a lot of history. At 17, he went 
on a trip to Australia and 
Joined the Australian Light 
Horse, serving in Gallipoli, 
then in Egypt and France. He 
was wounded three times. "1 


wasn’t badly wounded, except 
that I had fever, dysentery and 
yellow jaundice," he said. “I 
was a skeleton by the time 
they got me back to a hospital 
in Cairo. It was a miracle 1 
survived”, in the second 
world war, he served In the 
Royal Artillery as a captain. 

During 22 years as Liberal 
MP for Eye 193951, he served 
as private secretary to both 
Sir Herbert Samuel and For- 
eign Secretary Sir John 
Simon, attending all the pre- 
war conferences with Hitler. 

After Granville lost Eye In 
1951 (he was a sympathiser of 
the WQson-Bevan view on the 
Korean war), he joined 
Labour, and tried unsuccess- 
fully to make a comeback for 
his Suffolk seat as Labour's 
candidate in 1955 and 1959. He 
was elevated to the Lords by 
Harold Wilson In 1967. 

His loyalty seemed firm. In 
his 1968 maiden speech, he 
protested that the defence sec- 
retary, Denis Healey, was 
being subjected to a campaign 
of character assassination. 
Initially, he was a fair ly fre- 
quent Lords debater, mostly 
on economics, as was suitable 
far a small manufacturer with 
a longstanding interest in the 
subject 

His interest rather flagged 


when Labour was defeated in 
1970. He turned his attention 
to writing thrillers at his Chel- 
tenham home. He wrote two: 
The Domino Plan, and The Pe- 
king Pigeon, which featured a 
woman head of Chinese intel- 
ligence. who planted a bug be- 
hind Harold Wilson’s portrait 
of Gladstone. He also started a 
12-volume opus. The Light 
Horse ana the Lost Valley. 

In his 70s and 80 s. be picked 
his subjects for occasional for- 
ays in the Lords. In 1980, he 
spoke knowledgeably about 
tbe Films BilL In 1987, he 
spoke again about the “orches- 
trated character assassina- 
tion”. which had been used 
against Harold Wilson and 
then was being deployed 
against Margaret Thatcher, 
with the BBC as its spearhead. 

He ended his political days 
as a cross bencher, largely, 
like Woodrow Wyatt, because 
of bis admiration for Mrs 
Thatcher. She had once con- 
sulted him on politics early in 
her premiership. He rated her 
"the best prime minister since 
Ch urehill.” 


Andrew Roth 


Lord Granville of Eye- politician, 
bom February 12. 1898: died Feb- 
ruary 14, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


IN MEDIA Guardian, Page 4, 
yesterday, a key paragraph 
was cut from Roy Greens- 
lade’s article on Mirror 
Group, thus giving the im- 
pression that the company 
bad paid £297 million for the 
Independent titles. This was 
the price paid for the Bir- 
mingham-based regional 
group, Midland Independent 
Newspapers. We apologise for 
the error. 

IN THE early editions on Feb- 
ruary 13, a report on Page 9 
carried the headline, Haig to 
drop old guard in shadow 
reshuffle. It should have said 
Hague. Apologies. 

A FEATURE on cycling in the 
Jobs and Money supplement. 
February 7, omitted from a 
panel headed. Who to can. de- 
tails of Britain's largest cy- 
cling organisation, the CTC, 
based at Godaiming. Surrey 
<01483 417217). A graphic 
showing cycle Insurance rates 
in Birmingham and Bourne- 
mouth. in each case quoted 
£50 for CTC cover. This Is for 
the organisation's Elite 
scheme, which offers world- 
wide cover. Basic cover, the 


figure which should have been 
quoted, is £35. 

A PANEL accompanying a 
report headed, Ad monitors 
hit at college hype’. Page 4, 
February 11, included the 
following: The Rutland Col- 
lege Claim — “For BTEC 
courses, the college has had 
100 per cent pass rate for the 
last five years.” Fact — only 
seven students had taken the 
course. This assertion is not 
true. In tbe period 1991-1995, 
44 stude nts took and passed 
the BTEC course. 

ON PAGE 29. Friday Review. 
February 13, both Film 
Charts were labelled Top io 
US. The chart on the left 
showed the Top io UK. The 
gross takings for the US films 
were wrong and should be 
disregarded. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
passible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor. Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-maiL' 
reader^guardian.co.uk 


Birthdays 


Yasser Arafat, chairman. 
Palestine National Author- 
ity. 69; Alan Bates, actor. 64; 
Jim Brown, actor. 63; Dr 
Gordon Cook, former presi- 
dent, Royal Society of Tropi- 
cal Medicine and Hygiene, 66; 
Angela Eagle and her twin 
sister Maria Eagle, both 
Labour MPs, 37; Lord Foot, 
solicitor, 89; Baddy de 


Franco, jam clarinettist, 75; 
Prunella Gee, actress, 48; 
Fay Godwin, landscape pho- 
tographer, 67; Benue Grant. 
Labour MP. 54; Lord (Dong) 
Hoyle, Labour whip in the 
Lords, 68; Barry Humph- 
ries. entertainer. 64; Helen 
Jones, Labour MP, 68; Linda 
Kitson, war artist and 
teacher, 53; Andrew Leigh, 
general manager, Old Vic. 57 ; 
Julia McKenzie, actress, 
singer. 57; Gen Sir John 


Death Notices 


F. (WVakJ f Glyn. LJanqumor 

Rood, Carmartfnn, Buddatiy on 13th 
ary. most dourly Mvad husband at wary, 
Oavated lather cl Megaim. DavM. F.nneoa. 
Hut*. Mon. Otano and Stan and loving 
gnnmt m hcr ot Rtedmi, Thomas. Roald. 
Adam. Mary, Ma and Owam. Service rf 
ThantaghHng tor Ilia Ufa ItMloonw by burial 
a> Ltatnunnar Parish Church on Thursday 
19th February at 2pm. No ikjwors. but 
donations in his memory to BACUP. Cancer 
Inr u iinanun Scrvfc a. a Balh piocn. Rhilnn. 
ton Stroet. London EC2A 3JR 

CAJJJER, Or. M e t m a rt . Senior Lecturer 
Arable and Mamie Studios at Manchester 
University. Died PrWoy T3th Fnbiuary Bam 

Slot March 1950 at Budde. Banrtstura. 
Beloved non ot Mr ami Mrs Joseph CahMr. 
brothor M Ian BoBtrtSd and Anna Futaral 
to bo Mid at JOhnO Chutch. Hkjn Lane. 
Chart um -cum- Hardy. Manchester on 
Wednesday lath February. No hewers 
please. Donations 10 Ctimilp's Hojntpi 
Cancar^ Appeal. Wllmslow Road, Marches- 

FSmnU. Dr fl Otyrm. Med pmcehilty 
on am February ISM. 000d 86. Hla munuiy 
ifvo# with family and many trientu 


11th February 

1998. Technician at Canterbury Colleen or 
Art. 1960-1988. Funeral at SL Pruiiv 
Church. Canterbury on Friday 20tfi Febru- 
ary 198B at 2JM pm. 

ORANDFELD. HicfianL (ArctUWCtJ. died 
hsfliraily aged SO years. Funeral service to 
no netti at All Saints Church. WNtstahte on 

ffBSvss3»aus&f sfiS 

hour Street WMtatabie. Kent ToteDiaarm- 
01227 272255. 

OUTTOMAK, W8L Farmer Librarian re 
UEA after a tong Mean. ValtmiTjani 
your Eamtfy and mends will miss yoi 1 
MOUNTAIN. Peacelully allor a brave 
straggle against cancer, on Saturday 14m 
February 1808, Linda Allaun. oalovea rvvk! 
or ot Gerard Mortal who died TSetSy^St 
Natali eUaftst Funeral sonnee dTl K'fiF 
Inter QMpel «H Warrlston Cremator 
Edinburgh on Thursday igth February's! 
1U» am to wftich all Menas araiwSw 

SSJS* "ESJf. Wlllam 

Ontario Funeral Home. 1M WhAMm..^ 

Ulan. Edhtoungh mi donations toffiESS! 
centre. Wgetem GMorel Hospital 
Road South, Edinburgh EH42& ~ ££2 
BAOUP Stxtoand. 30°®*,, 


Mogg, former Deputy Su- 
preme Allied Commander 
Europe. 85; Prof Claire Pal- 
ley. jurist, former principal, 
St Anne’s College, Oxford, 67; 
Norman Pace, comedian, 45; 
Gene Pitney, pop singer. 57: 
Baroness (Ruth) Rendell, 
crime writer, 68: Patricia 
Routledge, actress. 69; Lord 
Slynn of Hadleigh, a judge 
at the European Court of Jus- 
tice, 68; Graham Stringer, 
Labour MP, 48. 


Watson. Mary Ma tflad 

.““"I ,a 5 Fanru ary. Sendee I 

« S Paul da Loan. Sta- 3 
nmy^Ln fctww* plaemflL Dona- 

STmtaXi 0 *' Tmst ABheuf - a 

Memorial Services a 


!»*■ A. A cam 
"jehwabon to the Ufa ot tha tale Proteose 
M«ftae win bn held on Thrnday 19 Mara 
i li.r. R™ J" th* Foundm’ Room at ns 
ShS?" iKS 01 a* Economies. Houtforx 
SbeaL WC2A. Thoms Intending towieo 
ara aaliauta nhona thePapaftnianlotBoa 
otoBy on om 965 730S. 


J53? JH*S pur announeaffWit tatoohone 
0171 ri3 w MX 01H nj 4120 be&aen 
3am and 3pm Mon-Frl. 
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J(^aponssaies7« — ~r 

fe^PetttotsIS^; ™"ey *»■ Britain and 
&|i: u se taxpaye^V^® dictator wants to buy? 
gy^harn ^oney to clinch the de aJ. 

^n-Taylor and David Leigh 

for sale 

(credit 
available 
■or Iraqis 


A SBRIEA1N finds 
i!*fj - a P ln °" 

the brink of war 
gainst Saddam 
^asseln, our mb- 

— pouncai 
pauM to reflect 

to build up his power 
a nd P restige. Britain, our EU 
P^ners and other l»arii n p 
natums fell over themselvwrto 
amdy Saddam withtte^atest 
They provided him 
with material which could 
make chemical and biological 
S:. 7 ?? offered 


fciCTt. ™at helped 

him buy The reasons were stra- 
it profit and influence. 

short-sighted, ask-no- 
questians attitude ultima telv 

- Mat these nations — or rather 
their taxpayers — hundreds of 
millions of pounds, and influ- 

- nntonly In Baghdad, but 
throughout the Middle East 
And only now are their lead- 
ers discussing how to avoid a 
repetition of such a situation. 

Today in Brussels, officials 
from the European govern- 
ments will discuss an Anglo- 
French proposal for a joint 
code of conduct on arms pales 
Yet a leaked draft of the qto- 
Posal. reported in the I 
Guardian last week, shows it I 
contains serious loopholes. As 
a gro up of non-governmental I 
orga ni sa t ions, including 
Oxfiam, Amnesty Interna- 
tional and Saferworld, pointed I 
out, it would still allow states I 
to export repressive equip- 
ment todictatorships. 

Etar e xampl e, it would permit 
EU arms exports to repressive 1 1 
regimes “if the end-use is j 
judged to be legitimate, such as I 
the protection of members of 1 1 
the security forces from vio- 1 
lence". Governments would 1 1 
still be able to undercut each I i 
other m the search for lucrative 1 
weapons contracts; and it c 
would not prevent exports from 1 1 
being diverted to war zones. | n 
The proposals are based on | n 
criteria announced last year by o 
the new Government which. I si 
As the organisations pointed e: 
out, they enabled Whitehall to f D 
a pprove 22 licences for the | ir 
export of bombs, ammunition oi 
and surveillance equipment to hi 
Indonesia, and 88 licences for d i 
the sale of rifles, mortars, and I m 
armoured vehicles, to Turkey m 
Both countries have faced I oo 
heavy criticism for their [ an 
human-rights records. I in 

Yesterday the proposed pu 
code of conduct came under I ris 


“Wirce. Three former senior 

m w>1med N f0rces BosnJa 

^vfty-amed Iraqi tro^s 
j£° had been stocked up by 

55, to the I98te. 

“Unless the code includes 
and restrictive crite- 
na governing exports, tough 
consultation mechanisms and 
provision for parliamentory 
rccountability it may simply 
16 35 “aual," 

warned. The proposals, drawn 
|P a foil two years after the 
•cott inquiry were unlikely to 
irevent another “arms * to 
raq" scandal, they said. 

Tlie 8cott inquiry was set 
P to late 1992 after the col- 
ipse of the Matrix Churchill 
lal, where the key issue was 
ifi export of “dual use" equip- i 

lent which can' be used for i 
vil and military purposes. j 

Yet it was reported last 
eek that In 1994 force 
sars after the Gulf war and 
e imposition of tough sano- 

ms against Iraq — a British 

bsidiary 0 f Unilever 
tamed a licence to supply 
[ eMad with a growth 
xlium which could produce 
thrax. Anthrax is one of the 
uogical weapons Iraq is 
w known to possess. The 
>wfo medium’s principal 
* is medical, and the com- 
ly said ft acted in good 
th. The Department of 
ide and Industry the lead 
itehafl agency responsible 
issuing export licences, is 
Bstigating foe matter: 

Whitehall has done its best 
sabotage the Scott report 
pite foe report’s ezcoriaf- 
crlticism of export-llcens- 
policy foe Government 
still not produced con- 
e proposals to tighten up 
system. Officials say they 
' be ready before the sum- 
recess. Despite Scott’s 
prehensive attack on foe 
ecy surrounding arms 
irts, the Ministry of 
nee responded by inslst- 
bat secrecy is vital With- 
i hint of irony (in light of 
we helped to arm Sad- 
oamj, it said that “foe 
national security of foe UK 
may be jeopardised if a third 
country obtains details of a 
an importing ally's defence 
inventory that potentially 
puts UK troops or civilians at 
risk during a conflict” (1]. 


t . As General Rose, who was 
r joined by General Sir Hugh 
' Beach and Admiral Sir James 
■ Ebede, yesterday pointed out, 

1 there are compelling military 
1 reasons for tough rules cover- 
ing arms sales to mmfei'Ma 
regions. As for as ethics are 
involved, William Whldegrave, 
then Fbreign Office minister 
could not have put it better hi 
October 1989, a month after the 
Observer journalist, Farzad 
Bazoft, was arrested in Bagh- 
dad for spying (he was executed 
five months later), Waldegrave 
said about Iraq that he could 
not think of “any major market 
where the importance <tf diplo- 
macy Is so great an our com- 
mercial position. We must not 
allow it to go to the French, Ger- 
mans, Japanese, Koreans etc. . . 

A few more Bazofls or another 
boot of internal repression 
would make this more diffi- 
cult” Money taxpayers’ money 
went out of the window; as well i 
as ethics. 




gan Grenfell and Midland 
These have now been reim- 
bursed for Saddam's default by 
foe British taxpayer via the 
ECGD. Treasury and ECGD 
documents show that Mar- 
garet Thatcher personally 
negotiated £500 mfflionof 
credit for the Iraqis in 1983 
and 1984, as the sinking oil 
Price and the war with Iran 
propelled Saddam towards 
bankruptcy He was known to 
have emharked on chemical 
warfare against the Sards in 
northern Iraq, but foe Prime 

Minister was untroubled. 


T reasury papers 

show that she 
believed the offer 
of generous loans 
would let the UK 
steal a march on 
the French and Germans, who 
were reluctant to incur more 
debt to Saddam. Saddam 
promised that Britain would 
become a preferred creditor. 
Further loans extending over 
more than eight years were 
being offered, even though 
tamisters were warned of “a 
serious risk that Iraq will sim- 
ply not be ahle to honour its 
iledgestotheUK”. 

The fears were swept aside 
Ministers believed that by the 
md of foe 1990s, Iraq’s oil 
eserves would solve Saddam’s 
iroblems. They dkl not antici- 
pate the Gulf war of 1990, and 
kddam’s subsequent pariah 
fc atus, subject to sanctions and 
eprived of foreign exchange. 
Throughout foe 1880s, 
ritish ministers repeatedly 
ent to Baghdad mid offered 
irther credit The ECGD files i 
icw that they did so simply for i 
ar that Saddam would other- < 
ise renege an his debt-moan- j 
tain to Britain Nicolas Ridley 1 
then Trade Secretary success- i 
tofly appealed to Margaret 
Thatc her to overrule Treasury ! 
anx i e ties and offer another ii 
£250 million of loans in 1969. E 

By 1990, Saddam was not £ 
only gassing foe Kurds. He G 
was also known to be smug- £ 
gling in large quantities of 
nuclear and nerve-gas tech- I 

oology and ordered the hang- 2 
mg of Bazoft Bbflowfag a £ 
Cabinet meeting about foe 5 
im p lications of the execution, « 
Norman Lament then Chief « 
Secretary to fha 


—wanna make a deal? And no questions asked 


New evidence has since 
emerged of how Margaret 
Thatcher insisted on support- 
ing Sad dam Hussein’s bank- 
rupt regime with generous 
Imds. These were described 
by the Export Credits Guaran- 
tee- Department, the govern- 
ment agency whose credit line 
promotes British exports, as 
“high-risk", right up to the 
eve of the 1990 Gulf wan 
Despite foe warning; nfflctain 
boasted that “the bold strat- 
egy we have so for pursued, 
which was approved by the 


Prime Minister . . . has so for 
paid off handsomely*^). 

Losses oo those in«n« 
totalling more than £800 mil- 
lion have now been incurred 
by the British taxpayer; as the 
last, °f the unpaid debts fell 

due last year At foe time of foe 

transactions, Thatcher over- 
rode internal protests from foe 
Treasury fey rinrnifnp fog Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed loans 
were bringing benefits to 
British business and banks. 

One nutfor beneficiary was 
a British electronics Ann, 


PHOTOGRAPH: H GRUYA 5 TOMAGNUM 

Racal, which was allowed to 
sell more than £37 mfliton of 
military radios to Saddam’s 
armed forces on credit The 

sale was backed by the British 

taxpayer: The existence of foe 
military loans to Racal was 
kept secret part of it was dis- 
gnfsed as a loan fir civilian 
projects. Other Joans went on 
tracks to enable tank armies 
to operate on marshy ground, 
and on training gear for Sad- 
dam's fighter air crews. 

Most of the loans were 
made through two banks, Mor- 


? _ Douglas Hurd, then Fbreign 
£ fettarx rebuffed Lament, 
U and insisted that foe Cabinet 
« should continue to back Sad- 
n T n f*? disagree that this is an 

„ J jural time to cut our losses in 
n Iraq," he said. “In feet it could 
~ u«be worse. We continue to 
£ I ky fbe Iraqis as a 

u favoured creditor . . . Ourposi- 
a non is much better than most 
6 I of ° ur western competitors'." 

He wanted to “draw a line" 

under Bazoffs murder His cab- 

! SS ^ a l UfiS ,- agreed - RWle y 

- I f”r tfralsh policy was to “pro- 
r I tect foe department's very 

l exposure cm foe marker 

' A halt to loans “would simply 
I ^ default we have 

» wotted so hard to avoid". 

1 Margaret Thatcher and her 
i colleagues maintained finan- 
1 cial support for Saddam right 
U P iua unexpected invasion 
of Kuwait in August 1990, after 
which they were forced to send 

British troops against him. 

Five years later; the World 
Development Movement cal- 
I that taxpayers were 

tooting a huge undeclared bin 
— estimated then at about 

*380 million a year for 

I British weapons exports to 
I countries which were either 
J rich or had an appalling 
human-rights record, and . 
sometimes both(3). The WDM 
sard yesterday that Britain 
should seize the opportunity 
of this weekend’s London 
summit of finance and 
employment ministers of foe 
eight leading industrial 
nations to ban export credits 
on arms sales to repressive 
regimes. Collective action, in 
the EU and on foe wider inter- 
national level, is crucial 


»«"*•* (1)Th» Release of 

informatfcm on Defence Related 
Export, Juty 1996; ( 2 ) Evidence to 
Sort nquby; (3) Gunrunners’ 
GoW. WDM report, May 1995. 

sou ran: Saferworld; 
W^Devetepment Movement; 
BASIC; US Arms Control & 
ttsarmament Agency. 

QwvMcac Paddy Afen;StevaVBei8. 

HuonnLlu Matt Keating. 

Rfctiaid Ntxton-Taytor writes on 
aoourity and IntetBgence matters 
aid is joint author of Knee Deep in 
DWipnour(Gotancz, 1996); David 
Leigh edits the Cornmeotpaga 


It a UK bank lands 
monuy to an owarsoas 
ffownnm* it or company 
to buy UK am®, the 
ECGD guarantees to 
refurd the money If the 
buyer Ubiopay.lt also 
mtaUHstheintoreat 
rata ihe bonk chu/ges. 
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Somerfield and Kwik Save reveal 
£1 ,2bn plan, writes Roger Cowe 


SUPERMARKET 
shake-up is on the 
cards fallowing a 
surprise annoimce- 
^■^•ment yesterday 
that Somerfield and Kwik 
Save are discussing a 
£12 billion merger. . 

A combination of the two 
second-tier operators would 
create the country's largest 
grocery chain, but City ana- 
lysts were yesterday dismiss- 
ing the threat to market lead- 
ers Sainsbury and Tesca 


"Is there any sign that the 
UK public Is clamouring to 
get Its bands on more Somer- 
field stores?”, asked one ana- 
lyst "This doesn't help their 
position. It may stave off the 
inevitable, but it doesn’t 
change it" 

Rumours of a deal Involv- 
ing Somerfield and/or Kwik 
Save have swirled around the 
industry for several weeks. 
Both have been linked with 
Safeway and Budgen but nei- 
ther has been seen as having 


an attractive store portfolio 
or market position. 

The two companies were 
forced to put out a brief state- 
ment yesterday after stock 
market speculation led to a 
surge in Kwik Save's share 
price. But the shares fell back 
when it became apparent that 
the two struggling chains 
were planning a merger 
rather than a takeover with 
an immediate profit to Kwik 
Save shareholders. 

Its shares ended the day 5 
per cent higher, while Somer- 
field’s share price fell by 2 per 
cent 

Kwik Save's head office, at 
Prestatyn, in North Wales. Is 



Somerfield, which is strong in Sooth, is an obvious partner for Kwik Save, which is best-represented in North-west and Scotland photograph: martin arqles 


expected to close if the 
merger goes ahead, while 
itimhining the two distribu- 
tion systems could also be ex 
pected to produce savings. 

Up to £100 million of cost 
savings could be made from 
these two sources, as well as 
lower product costs resulting 
from the greater buying 
power of the bigger grouping. 

The two chains have com- 
plementary geographical cov- 
erage, with Somerfield's 
strength mainly hi the South 
and South-west, while Kwik 
Save Is best-represented In 
the Midlands, North-west and 
Scotland. 

It Is not clear whether the 
two names would be pre- 
served, or whether the 
merged business would trade 
entirely as Somerfield. But 
there would certainly be some 
store closures, with a figure 
of 200 stores being mentioned 
yesterday as a possible Sail- 
out. The two operate approxi- 
mately 1,400 outlets. 

Both Somerfield and Kwik 
Save have been struggling to 
compete with the superstore 
operators during the 1990s, 
and have been hampered by 
their heritage. 

Somerfield emerged from 
the catastrophic buy-out of 
the Gateway group in 1989, 
which was floated on the 
stock market two years ago 
after its bankers wrote oft 
huge losses. 

Kwik Save grew rapidly in 
the 1980s with a unique for- 
mat based on a small range of 
branded products sold at low 
prices in small high street lo- 
cations. But its formula has 
been successfully challenged 
by foreign competitors such 
as Aldi and T.idi, while the 
superstore leaders have also 
responded with the introduc- 
tion of discount ranges. 

Hie Welsh-based company 
has been re invigorated under 
the directum of Hong Kong 
group Dairy Farm, which has 
owned almost a third of die 
shares since 1987. Kwik 
Save’s other major share 
holder is the fund manage- 
ment group PDFM, which 
owns more than a fifth of both 
partners in the potential 
merger. 


Swift rebuff for Railtrack hopes 
of riding to Chunnel link rescue 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


R AILTRACK'S offer to 
ball out the Govern- 
ment over the £4 billion 
Channel Tunnel rail-link 
received a considerable set- 
back last night, throwing the 
immediate future of the pro- 
ject into doubt 
The rail regulator, John 
Swift, has ruled that he will 
not ease Rail track's regula- 
tory regime to encourage it to 
finance the link. 

A letter from Mr Swift's 
office to the pressure group, 
Save our Railways, says: "It is 
important that any involve- 
ment by Railtrack in the link 
is without detriment to the In- 
terests of passengers and 
freight customers on the ex- 
isting network." 

It goes on to say that Mr 
Swift will ensure that any ar- 
rangement Is "without detri- 
ment to Railtrack's commit- 
meats, reflected in its access 


charges, to the maintenance, 
renewal and enhancement of 
the network." The letter 
stresses that the regulator 
will be looking for "clear pub- 
lic commitments and targets 
for a better railway" in Rail- 
track's management state- 
ment next month. It says that 
Railtrack has been advised of 
this approach. 

The letter was last night 
seen as a reverse for Rail- 
track. even though It has 
never expressed wild enthusi- 
asm for the project It is more 
interested in obtaining the In- 
frastructure of the London 
Underground, and seems only 
prepared to complete half the 
tunnel link, up to the M25. 

SOR said last night "Rail- 
track has been conducting a 
campaign to give the impres- 
sion that its obligation to in- 
vest In the national network 
will be reduced so that it can 
be the ‘white knight' to rescue 
the Channel link project. The 
regulator’s judgment leaves 
that strategy in tatters." 


SOR's campaign director, 
Jonathan Bray, said: “It 
would be completely unac- 
ceptable for Railtrack's al- 
ready inadequate investment 
plans to be further reduced to 
cross-substdise the link. The 
privatised rail industry 
receives £5 million a day in 
public subsidy. It cannot be 
siphoned off to subsidise Rail- 
track’s empire building." 

The deputy prime minister. 
John Prescott, has until next 
week to decide the fhte of the 
link. He has given London 
and Continental Railways 30 
days to come up with an un- 
likely alternative financial 
plan to save its bid, and if 
Railtrack falls by the way. no 
other rescuers are In sight 

Eurotunnel's group chair- 
man. Patrick Ponsolle, yester- 
day backed the completion of 
the link as essential for both 
the UK economy and the long 
term future of Eurotunnel. He 
said that opting to complete 
only pan of the 68- mile link 
between St Pan eras station 


and Folkestone would not 
solve London's rail capacity 
problems or help commuters. 

Speaking after the publica- 
tion of Its Eurotunnel’s fig- 
ures, which show a sharp foil 
in overall losses from 
£685 million in 1996 to 
£611 million last year, Mr 
Ponsolle said that a link 
would put the UK on a par 
with France and Belgium. 
They have already built fast 
rail links to the Channel coast 
from Paris and Brussels. 

Mr Ponsolle said that a par- 
tial route should only go 
ahead on the understanding 
that it was seen as the first 
stage of the full project A 
shorter route would not 
address the problem of 
capacity within London's rail 
network. 

Mr Ponsolle said that by 
stripping out the cost of serv- 
ing its huge debts, the Anglo- 
French company moved into 
the black, with an operating 
profit of £57 million against a 
loss of £33 million last year. 


Thorn chief quits 
as profits slide 


Tony May 


T HE chief executive of 
Thorn quit yesterday as 
a profit warning wiped 
more than £30 million off the 
stock market value of the 
high-street rentals group. 

The group's shares fell 6 per 
cent to I46p after a statement 
revealed that profits would be 
at the lower end of City expec- 
tations and there was a ques- 
tion mark over next year’s 
figures. 

Chief executive Mike Met- 
calf who has seen the group’s 
market worth drop from 
£1.7 billion when it was split 
from the EMI music group in 
1996 to £540 million yesterday, 
will leave with a compensa- 
tion payment or just under 
£350,000. 

He will step aside to allow 
his successor. Steve Marshall, 
formerly finance director, to 
complete and implement the 
company's strategic review. 
Mr Marshall denied that 


there had been pressure from 
investors for Mr Metcalf to 
go. But, having started the 
review of the business last 
November after seeing first- 
half profits slide by nearly a 
third, Mr Metcalf had decided 
someone else should complete 
the review. 

City analysts said they 
were likely to cut current- 
year forecasts from £125 mil- 
lion to between £115 million 
and £120 million. They were 
worried by a warning that 
profits in 1998/99 would be af- 
fected by a decline in the 
group's British rental-reve- 
nue base. 

Alongside the warning, Mr 
Marshall said that operating 
profit before exceptional 
items fell by a third, to 
£88.6 million, in the nine 
months to December 31. 

Trading conditions in the 
UK and the United States 
remained tough, and there 
had been a decline In the 
worldwide rental revenue 
base, be said. 


S&N spends £206m on round of Nomura pubs 



Opening time . . . more Rat & Parrot cafe-bars like this one In London’s St Martin's Lane are on the way ftotogw j h;G | wR7WE4SS1 


Dan Atkinson 


B RITAIN’S biggest 
pub owner, the Jap- 
anese bank No- 
mura, has slimmed 
its 4,309-strong estate with 
the sale of 311 pubs to the 
brewer Scottish & Newcas- 
tle. The £206 million deal 
consists mainly of pubs on 
long leases. 

In the Latest twist in what 
has become a brewing-in- 
dustry kaleidoscope. Scot- 
tish will, in turn, have to 
lose 31Z of its existing 
houses in order to stay 
within government limits. 
This deal comes within 
weeks of Nomura-backed 
Wizard Inns buying 37 pubs 
In the south Of En glawrf 
Yesterday’s deal in- 
volved the chief Nomura 
pub vehicle, the Grand Pub 
Company, which had 
signed a five-year supply 
agreement with Scottish in 
January. Grand Pub was 
formed last year to buy the 
Inntrepreneur chain and 
Spring inns group from 
joint owners Fosters and 
Grand Metropolitan for 
£12 billion. 


Nomura is believed to be 
planning to hold and de- 
velop its pub estate until 
around the turn of the cen- 
tury, at which point it will 
sell or float the assets at a 
handsome profit. 

The pubs in yesterday’s 
deal were chosen by Scot- 
tish because of their suit- 
ability for conversion to 
the brewer’s "branded con- 
cepts". These include the 
suburban pub-restaurant 
chain Cbef & Brewer, the 
Rat & Parrot high-street 
cate-bars, the community- 
pub chain John Barras and 
the T&J Bernard ale 
houses. 

Scottish said at least 60 
of the new outlets would be 
converted within a year of 
acquisition and that by 
2003 the brewer would own 
2.350 managed pubs, of 
which two-thirds would be 
"branded". 

Chief executive Brian 
Stewart said the Nomura 
pubs were available at a 
realistic price. 

Scottish will preserve the 
pubs' current rights to sub- 
stantial beer discounts, 
guaranteed to September 
1999. 


Notebook 


No lost sleep 
over this union 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


T HE sight of Somerfield 
and Kwik Save coming 
together in a £L25 billion 
supermarket merger is 
hardly likely to give Lord 
(David) Sainsbury or Tesco 
chairman John Gardiner 
many sleepless nights. As 
retailers both Kwik Save and 
Somerfield are at the lower 
end of the market — long 
abandoned by the giants of 
the industry — and both have 
been extremely average fi- 
nancial performers. . 

Moreover, this is not 
merger that will trouble too 
many private investors. Both 
companies are tightly held. 
The dominant shareholder In 
Kwik Save is Cutverdaie In- 
vestments, which is a crea- 
ture of the Jardine Mafoeson 
trading empire, with fond 
managers PDFM (now part of 


the SBC/UBS) not for behind 
with an 18 per cent chunk 


PDFM is' also the dominant 


player at Somerfield, where it 
wnri a tightly -knit group of in- 
stitutions including the Hall- 
fox own most of the shares — 
a Legacy of Its previous incar- 
nation as Isosceles. So this is 
a deal which is likely to be 
settled by a few big Investors 
in a darkened room, each in- 
terested in marimffiing the 
value of underperforming 
assets. 

Ed terms of size the new 
group would actually have a 7 
per cent market share, which 
would put it just behind 
Safeway — which has had on- 
off negotiations with Asda — 
with 8.1 per cent of the retail 
food market If the PDFM and 
others decide that a merger Is 
the best course for Kwik Save 
and Somerfield then the like- 
lihood is, as in other indus- 
tries, that it might force a fur- 
ther round of consolidation. 

There are, as always, other 
scenarios here. The recent 
trend for retailers is back into 
the cities, a move which could 
be quickened by John Pres- 
cott’s brown field develop- 
ment rules. Since both Somer- 
field and Kwik Save have 
inner-city assets. It is entirely 
possible that Tesco. develop- 
ing its metro store concept 
might decide there is some 
value in stepping into this 
fray. After all Marks & Spen- 
cer has been busy exploiting 
the Littlewoods retreat from 
city centre retailing by put- 
ting 16 of its former stores 
under the St Michael 
umbrella. 


Fraud options 

R EMAINING doubts that 
critical momentum is 
building behind the 
move to take juries out of 
serious fraud trials ought to 
disappear in the light of the 
Home Office green paper on 
the subject. The Government 
remains "completely open" 
on the issue, apparently, and 
juries remain an option, but 


only one out of eight, which is 
no way to treat a lady as dis- 
tinguished as the symbol of 
justice perched on top of the 
Old Bailey. 

fUrtberznore, the careful 
image of neutrality slips in- 
side the document Already, 
the Home Office has decided 
trial judges will adjudicate on 
the appropriate forum — Jury 
or non-jury — in each case, 
discarding alternatives. Al- 
ready it has ruled six to be the 
minimum number of so-called 
special jurors and five to rep- 
resent foe minimum quorum 
for a verdict 

True, there are problems 
with some very large and 
complex fraud trials. The 
September 1996 collapse of 
Maxwell n raised real con- 
cerns about the ability of the 
system to cope. But it is hard 
not to feel a little suspicious 
at the way juries are rou- 
tinely fingered as prime sus- 
pect Why not look at the 
length of investigations, for 
Instance? As his solicitor, 
Monty Raphael pointed oat 
last night, Kevin Maxwell had 
been under arrest for three 
and a half years and under 
investigation for more than 
four before the jury even 
retired. 

And two separate issues 
have become confused, the le- 
gitimate disquiet at disinte- 
grating cases (Blue Arrow 
would, be one example) with 
the illegitimate belief that an 
acquittal (as in Maxwell) is 
somehow a “failure". 

All that said, and assuming 
tinkering is inevitable, the 
“special" jury — composed of 
qualified people — may be the 
least damaging of foe main 
options, as it at least pre- 
serves the jury principle. Sad 
to say. it is the option least 
appealing to a Labour Gov- 
ernment likely to baulk at the 
prospect of the professional 
classes trying their own 
members. 

Expect the worst, either a 
judge sitting alone or with a 
fraud tribunal 


Brown’s way 

T WAS in October that the 
World Bank president 
James Walfensohn abruptly 
suggested at a Hang Kong 
press conference that if Brit- 
ain’s Gordon Brown was so 
anxious about debt forgiveness 
for the most highly indebted 
poor countries, than he should 
put his hands in his pocket 
rather than talk about it 

The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. to his credit has now 
done precisely that With the 
debt forgiveness package in 
Mozambique in jeopardy, as a 
result of a £100 milli on short- 
fall in relief of bilateral debt 
Mr Brown is altering a further 
£10 million of taxpayers' 
money to start the boll rolling. 
The intention is to tempt the 
other G7 countries into mak- 
ing similar scale contribu- 
tions, in keeping with burden 
sharing arrangements. 

The US. which has become 
pretty keen on Africa should 
be able to come through de- 
spite Congressional tardiness 
on these matters. Which 
means it will be up Ger man y 

Japan and Italy to make up 
the difference: it should be 
easier for Mr Brown as chair- 
man of the G7 to convince 
them, now that Britain has 
cleared a path. 


ICI relegates 
football stake 


Tony May 


I CTS involvement in foot- 
ball is about to become a 
sidelight to its corporate 
history. 

In 1986 the company which 
had had 10,000 employees In 
the Middlesbrough area, 
bought a 25 per cent stake in 
the local team for a relatively 
small sum. 

Now a slimmer ICI Is selling 
off assets; it has raised 
£3.7 billion so for and may real- 
ise as much as £5 billion as it 
switches focus from bulk 
chemicals to speciality lines. 
In the process It has slimmed 
its Teesside work force to some 
5,000 and is planning to sell its 
stake in the club, which has 
grown into what might be a 
£10 million investment. 


When ICI took its stake, tht 
club had attendances of abort 
4,000 and a rundown stadium 
Now it has a new s tadium ant 
a gate of 30,000. it made t 
profit of £2 million on turn 
over of £14 million in 1996 ant 
is likely to be promoted to the 
Premier Division this season. 

An ICI spokesman said tha t 
while the sale of the stake wai 
under consideration no deal 
was immine nt 

"ICI became Involved in 
Middlesbrough not on a busi- 
ness basis. It was just part o) 
our commnnity involve 
ment,” he said. "Now the 
club is back on a sound foot- 
ing, why retain the invest- 
ment? It is certainly not a 
case of cutting and r unnin g 
— ICI is a chemicals com- 
pany. not a sports and leisure 
group.” 


TOURIST HATES — BANK SgLl s 


Australia Z3B 
Austria 20.45 
Belgium 5832 
Canada zso 
Cyprus 0.85 
Denmark 11.14 
Finland 8.89 
SuppHod by Nat Wav! 


France 9.71 
Germany 2.90 
Greece -161 01 
Hong Kong 12.33 
India 03.43 
Ireland 1.TB14 
Israel 5.89 


Italy 2,889 
Halta 0.83 
Netherlands 3.26 
New Zealand 2.77 

Norway 12.12 
Portugal 297x5 
Saudi Arabia 8.04 


A-** Wadudlng //Mian ^ 


Singapore 2.70 
South Aides TSB 
Spain 244.40 
Sweden 13.04 
Switzerland 238 
Turkey 354,060 
USA 1.60 
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- -® 1 *© 
solves Els 

question 


T 


fa Joh »nne8lk« B 


|HE T-Shirts ask 

a^f <«. -whf E “;f 

■ and S'iStStT^ 

it was Tonv rtv SOrne °ne els: 
wi0 

unaginable, oi^SSk dl | play 
to win the Ernie 

KU& ric *» *585 

stone's lerel-pa? TOfck 
onder total of 271“ J° r a 17 ' 
enough for a Sood 

tory over Els. l^awtteZim" 

sswa-Swft 

European 

He won £66.000 . eSv^v 

SSL* 48 ’ 000 Md the teadte 
^ton was Phaiip pw£“5 

eanSri whose sixth place 
^ed turn £14,800. Greg no7- 

thesouth African tour for not 
?SSy B on ** l«h tee 

-JSS™"* ®teht under and In 
contention. decided that he 
a more pressing engage- 
ment m the United Ss 
where he was due to host a 
event at his club. 
The Medallist in Florida, for 
the Republican party. 

. The fine of 1.000 rand was 

iUffS 6 ?.. H? der a action 
headed Injurious Conduct” 
and it is difficult to imagine 
anything more injurious to 
mi event than to treat it with 
the contempt that Norman 
aid this one, the second most 
important championship in 
this country after the South 
African Open. 

But what financial penalty 
would seriously inconven ience 


Austra - 

even th^S' D not £m Not 

waTAnJ 5 ^ 000 R <«*n Rafferty 
^wnmStS^ oLrt^ 

argtttER 

&S2TB 

through .^ on , tro1 himself 
}0ng hou « of 

midah1i i There 15 no more for - 
w f ft opp0Denl against 

sKfass 

remaining 10 holes. 

Els made the first indenta- 
Oon in that lead at the 11th 

fb5 T SUP"* Erom 10 feet 

5T_ a hiniie and saw John- 

^°2fv. llp out from tone feet. 

stroke went at the 
long 12th where Johnstone, 
after being In the rough and 
m o greenside bunker, missed 
a four-foot par putt Then. 

J'Jk'L 05 levelIed at the long 
14th by holing from 22 feet It 
looked as though sheer cia«c 

going to prevail 
But Els’s tee shot at the 
snort 15th was a foot short of 
being perfect plugged in the 
fece of a bunker, and that 
meant Johnstone's par was 
good for a one-shot lead. Els 
holed from 15 feet at the 16th 
to level matters again and the 
momentum appeared to be 

with the big man 

Hot so. Johnstone hit a 
wonderful tee shot at the 
short 17th to four feet, read 
the putt perfectly to break 
fully 10 inches from the right, 
and the ball dropped into the 
hole on its last rolL It was. as 
it happened, the winning putt 
Tor it induced Els to go for a 
big drive at the 18th. which he 
pushed into the rough, and he 
finished with a bogey. 

And the difference between 
victor and runner-up? In 
Jo hnst on e 's words: “He’s so {•; - 
long and strong. I was born a " — ~ — 

runt and ni always he a runt. The waiting is over 
but I'm a deter mine d runt” dunmiimKhin mh 
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Winter Olympic Games 

Maier crownshis 
anxiety with gold 


PaWNiclMte 


I F there were any after- 
effects from Hermann 
Haler’s monster crash In 
the downhill on Friday 
the 13th they did not show In 
the Saper-G yesterday. The 
Austrian rode the mountain 
like a man possessed, finished 
six-tenths of a second dear of 
the field and, three days after 
a crash the video of which he 
cannot bear to watch, claimed 
his first Olympic gold medaL 
“I could not be a fool," said 
Maier. "As much as I ski ag- 
gressivdy. my brain told me 
today to be carefhl and cau- 
tious. 1 wasn’t scared to go 
out again, but anxious." 

Maier was the eighth skier 
down the Happo'one course, 
the early standard having 


been set by his compatriot 
Hans Knauss. The 25-year-old 
looked anything but carafhl 
and cautious as. at each time 
check, he dipped inside 
Knauss ‘s marks. 

When he needs to, Maier 
gets lower on his haunches, 
lessening resistance and help- 
ing his balance, but the key to 
his skiing is his attack. He 
enters the gates at angles 
others would not dare to. 

Knauss shared the silver 
medal with the Swiss Dldier 
Cuche,, taking Austria's total 
to seven fhun the opening 
four alpine events. 

Maier still shows irascibil- 
ity towards the International 
Sid Federation (FIS). During 
the downhill the winner Jean 
Luc Cretier reported that a 
gate at the point of Mater's 
later fall had been moved two 


metres. “I was not told,” said 
Maier. ‘The only way I could 
have taken that turn was with 
a tank.” If the ns did have 
the gate moved and competi- 
tors were not informed. It can 
count itself lucky that Maier 
got up and walked away. 

Katja Seizinger of 1 

won the women's ( _ 

run hack-to-back to the men's 
Super-6 on a different piste, 
and thus became only the 
second alpine skier in Olym- 
pic history to retain a title; 
Alberto Tombs was the first 

Seizinger a lso led the flak* in 
t h e downhill cf the com- 

bined, though Sw eden' s PemiHa 
Wlberg Is likely to overtake her 

in toe slalom discipline. 

Pasha Grishuk and Evgeny 
Platov retained the ice dancing ; 
title, their sftvj straight win in 
international co mpe t iti on. 


Chris Hawkins 


Racing 

Brittain spearheading attack on World Cup 

Borgia (121). Bahhare, trained 
by John Dunlop, is far from a 
certain runner, however, »nri 
a decision about whether he 
is sent over will be made 
early next month. 

The 11 British entries are: 
Bahhare, Busy Flight. Centre 
Stalls, Crimson Tide, Gothen- 
berg, Luso, Needle Gun, Posi- 
tional Romanov , Statistician 
and Steamroller Stanly. 

Kendal Cavalier, seeking a 
hat-trick after wins at Chel- 
tenham and Uttoxeter, Is 
among several Marten Grand 
National hopeftils in an entry 
of 19 for Saturday's John 
Hughes Grand National Trial 
at Chepstow. 

Rod Mfllman, Kendal Cava- 
lier's t rainer , emphasises that 
he will not ran unless he is in 
the handicap or just three or 
four pounds out of it 
Adrian Maguire returns to 
the saddle at Leicester this 
afternoon after an absence of 
six weeks with a broken 
wrist. 


L USO. twice victorious in 
the Hong Kong Vase and 
the winner of over ttL&m in 
prizemoney. heads the II 
British entries for the $4x& 
Dubai World Cup next month. 

Clive Brittain plans to send 
his remarkable six-year-old to 
Dubai on March 12 giving 
him just over two weeks to 
acclimatise before tackling 
the mile-and-a -quarter con- 
test on sand. 

"He’s in very good form and 
I’m very happy with him,” 
said Brittain. “He took the 
Hong Kong race in December 
in his stride and he’s been 
ticking over on the all- 
weather and has had three 
canters on the grass.” 

Luso, who is still an entire, 
finished ninth behind Sing- 
spiel in the Dubai race last 
year, appearing not to handle 
the surface, but file ever-opti- 
mistic Brittain is confident he 


will do much better this time. 
"Once they’ve had experience 
of it they know more the next 
time,” he explained. "Needle 
Gun ran badly on it two years 
ago but last season finished 
second in the Dubai Duty 
Free so I'm not worried. 

“The only problem is 
whether Luso will get into the 
final line-up of 14. He's not 
rated that high in the Interna- 
tional Classifications because 
he’s done nearly all his win- 
ning abroad but if he doesn't 
get in then HI ran him in the 
Dubai Turf Classic instead 
which is worth £75,000.” 

Brittain seems to be worry- 
ing unnecessarily about mak- 
ing the cut as Luso is rated 
120 . 

The American star Gentle- 
man at 131 is the highest- 
rated horse in the race which 
has attracted a total entry of 
112 including the Champion 
Stakes runner-up Loop Sau- 
vage (rated 125). Bahhare 
(122) and the German mar e 
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4*04-6 8beSM(257) jlfaff-IM K JBtaoaa 74 

M28* lya&Btstom TOT total* B-11-4 —IWim* B 
413-2F Srineaa (S3) CU Ikon 7-11-4 J fiteghuPB 
Bttri Lopend. tomAin. 7-1 to 


M Soaril 9-2 toMwan. 6-1 
8-1 4flt One Ouattn. Las* Try 


C #V%SH)ffiHaD UAIDHi NATTOHAL HUNT 
RAT RACE 

2m If £1.371 (14 declared) 

0 AtevCMtetpqjAHoon 6-JI-8 B a Man 

00 BramMHouM(H)GMMoae5-ll-6 ■ terihr (7) 

CatemrorarTtoriW 5-11-8 E teBatan 

52 CoohfettJJFJAnro 5-11-8 Mr P Stop* (7) 

O Mate Bay pg) u Wail 5-u-a ■ Bmxte (5) 

3 Span EajnsnpftC Bad 5-11-8 hi Dan* 09 

0 IMMriftftJWfeh 5-11-8 CMcCmckp) 

tMMMABhav J Dodds 6-11-3 hLlfetfe 

UaaTMBTT*S-1 , '-3 L P> 

if o BMataBBffl4)PSBa*«ni5-ii-!] B Mte H 

11 Biri MriMwa t ilArife 4-HM2 E tottte A 

12 Brintty Hhr T trinity 4-10-12 F lariy P) 

13 tow Barae 6 WMaie 4-10-12 T Boat (I) 

0 Mftart HMObri PUT EaMrt* 4-10-7 fl LM 


1 Oritt 11-2 tori ErifeS. 6-1 HWjtoi.MCmftOww. 

6-1 UHfe Thu Martel Mutant 12-1 pi 


i tonai Hue. 


COURSE SPffiiAUSTS 


J»te 


1* toa % lariSt 


PMND 

LMy* 

GIB 

JStefi 


38 137 265 -517 


SSL* 


75 173 +522 
54 222 +3.02 
53 200 +738 
107 103 -7481 
38 263 478 
n 24.4 +1713 


totes 


U toa * LsriM 


BtJMtor 

JBJohwo 

GftHna 


hi 

Jttdi 

TDfiahaky 


47 176 267 -279 
15 127 11J -7053 
14 B4 157 -3556 
13 58 227 -852 
12 79 702 +563 

10 126 732 -7096 
7 » S.1 +1200 


^lOiqateteywfidHr.i^i Results 


COURSE SPECIALISTS 


Jafep 
01 


19 


UWfori 
ACtek 
» 

11 

Dl _ 
Otefatt 


330 

944 

439 

440 
2S 
IB 
236 


227 

13.7 

11.1 

18.4 

337 

14.4 


(drift 

42438 


+957 

-3127 

-12751 

-3001 

+2797 

-3007 


item 


ta Ftns % LariS 


0t 

uf 

HI 

TJ 

Sfiw 

ee 

JW 


485 

L7B 

158 

210 

263 

132 

86 


145 

205 

17.1 

129 

921 

182 

17.4 


- 7HOO 

■1676 

-11.70 

■ai-t5 

J8.75 

+215 

1194 


Trainer watch 



200 Do to Sort Ife 5 1*1 to R 


HEREFORD 

ftdM (ton If Hdrifel. niMnr osnic; R 
Bellamy {3»-1);2. Do*aao(8-ij:3, Brito- 
SkDO p-iJ: *, teMds* irity (i2-i). 6-* 
tav. SbxJto TOrty. 16 ran. 4, 2X 7 . (Mis L 
Taylor) Tola: £41.10; £590. £210. £190. 
£3.00. Ouri F: E2410Q Trim £26£L«J. CSF: 
£298.17. Trieast £19096. 

230 {Sri at a tt 1. QHATOMJ, S FOX 
(1 1-4 ri*); LWtea (10-1); a, Baaaraw 
116-2); 4.Rfertfl— ftfeani-IJ- 16 ran. 3. 6. 
9 . (P Raowtol Tote £4.60: Z2JB0. £l7D. 
E2J0, £4«, Dual F: SSL20. Trio: f7230. 
CSF: £62.14. Trieasc £17395. 

6-00 (2a 31 f 10yds Hite}: 1. MADAM 
BUCK, C Uawttyn (8-13 fe»): ft. Be h 
Spaa (lO-U-aiTa™ (Me IB-U 1* ranJL 
2. |N Tuteon-QiMaa) Tola: £ 1.7ft £120. 


te-rife-tel^ 'State. Mriiyn Yfcre to « aaa 050 . Dual RE 3 ao.lno:ElV«l- CSF: 

toy A datog mar nisi utt<t ,A labMod: 330 UMrotw casihn: Rural Run. 

* 0R *xuje 1*® _ _ n Tt — * XI ±30 Orn cm y. MUSIC PLEASE, R 


*WMtitOrt^*M^. #ffG ^.7J!^i D atoAfindltotea4OtoriBD83teA.JN0re«» cm eiAo. SUM. Bm oaoi r s 

MriBtoT 

M ten: 4.40 cwofi mb; Ctenarft pa 


4loo (3M at note Hrtah i, unu 

SSBMJL, D J BoetaaB ft, Khm ri 

The Hurt (9-< hte; * Tanayfe w abb 

(26-1). 15 ran. X, 19. (J Haiti trvsn) Tata: 
ci m £3.io. cm. eom Dual f; cam 
Trio: £237m. CSF: £3im NR: Allegro 
Prince. 

4^0 (am 1 M lOydfe Cb}i 1, BUBOnrMI 

t ft OW D , Mr D Alero-Haibpy (6-1 y. ft, 
CaMa M (12-1); 3, Seartri Barry (5-1). 
Evens lav wees UAbroek. 15 ran. 4, 11. 
[Miss A Hands)) Tote: 0.70; C-30, CftEO. 
£320. Dual F: C17JS0. Trio: tna?m CSFi 
nwig 

ftftO (fife « HcBo): 1, A S JM, H Ollw 
(9-4); a. Winter Boas (14-U; ft, bps* 
miafc (11-6 lav), a ran. 3. 4. (O OWslIl) T«* 
E3m £1.40. E3J0. I1.10. Dual F: C690. 
Tno: CO. 70. CSF: £32-39. Tricast E55.1B. 
JACXPOANafeon. £4089.72 carrlad over 
to $fldgafiald today. 

PLACSPUT(C459jQ 0. OUADtXm £22.40. 

PUIMPTOH 

1JO (2m If H<Ba)s 1, G1DWIKQ PATH, 
Scrtfle Mltchril (14-1); S, StofemTimr 14-6 
(aid: a, DarWsay p-i). 7 ran. IX X (R 
Hodges) Tock P8», EX40. £1.40. Dual F: 
£7.70, CSF: 12292. 

uo am tf HAS* t, cotcur or 


IUUUC, A P McCoy (11-10 ts*r. 2 . Atobri 
Borin (7-1); 3, Hot toaro ra (7-1). 10 

ran. Sh nd, IX. (M Pipe) Totr £200; Cl. 1ft 
£2.10.Cl8a.DuaLP:fiaao.Trto;«a4.TaC8F*. 
£683. *61; BDnsytatl. 

uo ten if note Cfc* i, t i/T fe n 
*«* nr. R Thomton (iv-8): *, Anmon 
U*y (11-10 tav): a, tola .natter (12-1). 6 
ran. ft dlsL (b* Roberts) Tola: £220; tiftft 
£1.10. Dual ft C JO. CSF: £a20. 

X» (*»Cb)M, DQKTUUVmtBb- 
EST, N wnnamson (6-4 lavi ft. Head For 
Haavi(ia-i);ft,T ftwradaj B*i{ 5 -Z). 7 
ran. 22. T. (RCuiUnf Tola: EzaftCl £ 0 . £160. 
Dual ft £2030. CSft £2238. 

040 (Mi f f HBOC 1, BOMtAinc; Ur T 
Ctouman (1-6 fav); ft, Irtratefirt 


1); a, stranfe Cfe n l oa (25-1). 14 ran. 17. 
10. (F Doumen) Tata: C Jft £1,10. Clio, 
£430, Dual F; £090. Trio: £22.00. CSF; 
£1940. NR: Bdh In Heaven. Van Wan 
Scone. 

41*0 ten f f 1 1 0yria Ch) 1, THE MAJOR 
Ul, Mr J Heard (5-6 tav); ft. Mgh 
(3-1); 3, Trteri Lad (4-1). 6 ran. 18. 
X (R Barber) Tote: £1.80; £1.10, £280. Dual 
F: £29a CSF; CX65. NR: R^rtaeLdtrad. 
AJO (Sm 44 Hri*> 1. UAJtYJO, M Bfl> 
Eftetor pe— 1); 2, Country Tarqnts (7-1 >; ft, 
MaHtnAamn (14-1). 7-2 lav Salaman. 
11 ran. Hd, fi. (G L Maore) Tote: £33.60: 


£&3ft £2.10, £200. Dual F: £10300. Trio: 
C640O. CSft El46A9.Tritaw: £108700. 

RAea6Oft£40L QUAD POn £300. 

SOUTHWELL 

1-*0 (1n> 1, CATS B QTT0B, J Quinn 

(S-a to*); x, hrift n ate a (6-17. 9, ft ria c a 

tete da (11-1). g ran, 6. ZL (A NewcoiiiOe) 
Tote: £200; £1.10, £2^0, £700. Dual ft £4.10 
Tito. {MftCSft Elftift Tricaafc £11208. 

ft.10 («ffe 1, BAHUUMBMAMl D HM- 


land (10-1): F, Bteahroah (9-Zj; ft, Sarri- 
rior (7-2), 1>-4 tav Arcane Star. 15 ran. 7. 
M. (M Johnston] Tote C7.B0: £250, £2.10. 
£200. Dual f. £3100. Trie; £41.10. CSF: 
£5200. Trlcast £16502 
240 (W> l,KMCCia> BOV, P McCabe 
(4-6 levh 2,ZfebttD 0-1): X Roe* lateri 
1800(6-1), ft ran. l*. b. (M Ryan) Tcte: C.TD; 
C0O, C0ft Dual ft £200. CSF: £208. 
yOffrift«» t t IU^ qDuffleid( 3 -ii:a. 

SPTT^fiv Virtue ran. 3 , X (Mrs A 
Swlnbank) Tote £270,- £100. £2-10. Dual ft 
QJ0.CSftCft27. 

9^00 (fat 40t 1, DUKHAN, K Felton 
(ID-1* ft. ftsfba fe. liaM (5-2 lav); a, 
Arite (5-1). B ran. 6, 5. (E Atotonl Tote; 
£1800; £2.70. £2.10. £200. Dual F: 0400. 
Trio: £3700. CSF: £33.78. 


4.iO(lB>>1> HOWEV 8TOW0. RPorftam 
(6-4 lav); X, BriDtea Oran (11-4); ft, Bat 
Kodte (8-1). B ran. 11 O. (M crumnonj 
Ttdn: £260: £1 00. £1 AO. Cl 00. Dual F: C2JW. 
Trio: £500. CSF: £542. __ 

4A0 (ImV 1* WKUteME W, F Norton 


(8-1); ft, Mate BBorie (5-1): 3, 1 
Bno(9-».a-1 lav SpanWi Knot 7 m. 6.9. 
(JL Harrte) Tow: £18.70; £700. £1.70. Dual ft 
C550O. CSF; Wfl.TtL Triotot £211.72 Nit 


GlrlolMyOraarns. 
WJICSP«JT.CS. 10. 


0UADF0TC E300. 


KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + ** 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 

LEICESTER 771 781 

SEDGEFIELD 772 782 

LINGFIELD 773 783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cmu oust sop pbi trai ra-ru-TOOi. TB Pia Ahum House; Umooh EC2A4PJ. 
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Matthew Engel in Port of Spain sees the home guard collapse after a fine start by the captain and his lieutenant 


Atherton sounds a lion’s roar 


F OB Mike Atherton 
this was September 
1940: all his life can be 
seen as a preparation 
for this hour, this trial. Ather- 
ton gave the mangy old 
En glish lion a mighty roar. 
So, even more so, did his side- 
kick Alec Stewart. It was not 
their fault that the Warming- 
ton -onSea home guard along- 
side them made it all look so 
difficult. 

It is easy to think of this as 
Just another sporting occa- 
sion: jolly well done to die 
winners and jolly hard luck 
on the losers. But a huge 
amount was riding on the 
result of this game. 

The whole strategy of 
English cricket's administra- : 
tors depends on the national 
team breaking out of its cycle 
of bust and bust and enthus- 


England needed 
to win for 
a thousand 
reasons. Defeat 
has ceased 
to be funny 


ing the population once 
a gain. 

The tour operators alone 
were probably looking at a 
million-pound swing of turn- 
over. There are still spaces on 
charters to Barbados and An- 
tigua for the climax of the 
series. Who would want to 
take them up if England were 
two down? Who would want 
to book for next winter in 
Australia, reckoning that the 
cricket would be bound to 
spoil the holiday? Warm Feb- 
ruary sunshine? You can get 
that in Manchester these 
days. 

The same goes for everyone , 
Involved In the selling of the 
game in England, from bat- 
makers to scorecard sellers. 
Any Kipling reader thinking 
that triumph and disaster ; 
should be treated just the I 
same does not understand the 
situation. For a thousand 
reasons England needed to 
win. Defeat has ceased to be 
fanny any more. 

Most obviously this was 
true for Atherton hims elf, 
whose job was on the line for 


the umpteenth time. But the 
situation was made for him. 
He is a cricketer of both phys- 
ical and moral courage. Never 
in form, never at ease, he 
ground down the bowling for 
almost four hours. 

A year ago I watched in 
I Cape Town as India's Sachin 
Tendulkar and Mohammad 
Azharuddln produced a daz- 
zling joint exhibition of stro 
keplay. Even the sage John 
Woodcock, who has seen 
more Tests than anyone, 
thought it was the best part- 
nership he had ever seen. 

Stewart and Atherton’s 
stand was fit to be spoken or 
in the same breath for com- 
pletely different reasons. This 
was Test cricket as epic, not 
mere enter tainm ent These 
two knew how much was at 
stake and they did not waver. 

Their success was primar- 
ily on a psychological level, i 
Same of us have insisted all 
along that this has not been 
the evil-tempered pitch the 
low scores suggest It is cer- 
tainly getting worse, as Nas- 
ser Hussain doubtless told the 
entire dressing room when he 
got back after being leg-before 
second bounce on his boot 

But — until Atherton and 
Stewart began England’s 
second inning s — this has 
been a match characterised 
by flawed batsmanship. Chas- 
ing 225 was not exactly climb- 
ing Everest It only looked 
that way because both sides 
had made such a pig's ear of 
their previous attempts. 

Logically they were only 
trying to get to the top of 
Snowdon. But they have 
missed the rhanrg to use the 
old ladies* walking trail; the 
railway must be closed for the 
winter; a blizzard has blown 
in reducing visibility to zero; 
and they are all out of Kendal 
mint cake. 

History was against thpm, 
too. Only 11 Tests in history 
have been won by a team bat- 
ting last and making the high- 
est score of the game to win. 
The most recent occasion was 
last week. En gland have been 
on the receiving end four 
times; they have never 
achieved it themselves. 

In honour of their guest the 
ground fell silent. Most of 
Port of Spain went back to 
work yesterday, including the 
Trim Posse and their disc 
jockey who has certainly been 
the dominant figure of the 
match. It seemed for most of 



in Spanish 


BC Pires sees a plea 

to El Nino produce 
what was wanted 
when it wasn’t 


What a way to go . . . John Crawley is run out after scoring five in England’s second inning s 


PHOTOGRAPH: CLIVE MASON 


the day that this was an ex- dian grounds they are nor- dad television weather fore- men don’t seem to have the 
ample of defeat being an mally no match for million- caster showed a satellite pic- fain test idea what is about to 


orphan. The England support- decibel sound systems. 


ture of the region yesterday I happen next The same goes. 


era were all there, but even So the battle took place in a and it revealed just a few in spades, for cricket pundits. 


the Barmy Army seem to respectful English silence, fluffy white clouds over But experience means that. 


have given up chanting — This -was followed by respect- 
perhaps because on West In- ful En glish rain. The Trinl- 


Venezuela. 


for the English, fear will al- 


These days the weather | ways gain the edge over hope. 


J UST before lunch on 
the fourth day of the 
third Test a soft rain 
drifted across the 
Queen’s Park Oval. By 
tropical standards it was 
negligible — two drops less 
and it would have been 
spittle, three drops less and 
It would have been sun- 
shine — but to the small 
group of West Indian sup- 
porters in the Trlni Posse 
Stand tt was the best hope 
of avoiding defeat. 

“Come on El Nino,” 
begged a 1 " gn in the back 
row, “we need a thunder- 
storm.” “Forget about the 
kid and go straight to El 
Padre,” suggested a woman 
who evidently knew a bit 
about Spanish and perhaps 
a bit more about West 
Indies. 

Any thunder In the Oval 
before lunch, though, came 
off the English hats. Mike 
Atherton seemed to wake 
up late Sunday afternoon 
and realise that the game 
was his if he bothered to 
take it. On the fourth day of 
the match Atherton, Alec 
Stewart and England began 
playing Test cricket — a hit 
late In the game, perhaps, 
but still ahead of West 
Indies. After making 145 all 
out in the first in-ning w Eng- 
land were 145 for two In the 
second and would have 
been 145 for one if John 
Crawley had not got him- 
self run out at 144. 

Taking two wickets after 
lunch seemed to convince 
Brian Lara that the game 
was suddenly close. He 
sprinted to the edge of the 
ground to deposit a couple 
of fielder’s helmets safely 
beyond the boundary and 
any match-deciding five- 
run penally. It may have 
been one of those optimistic 
acts that make luck. 

El Nino was not listening 
to the West Indian calls but 
El Padre responded benevo- 
lently. At 152 for two Carl 


Hooper, the hero of the 
second Test, dro pped a 
simple catch off Courtney 
W alsh that would have had 
Stewart out for 83. The 
West Indian, supporters at 
the ground groaned in uni- 
son. Three balls later Stew- 
art was caught by the 
wicketkeeper David Wil- 
liams and the West Indians 
were jumping up in the 
stands. Leading a conga of 
players, Walsh danced all 
the way to cover. 

Tarek stayed with West 
Indies. Shortly before tea 
Hooper produced a ball 
that crept in low — what is 
called a shooter inT Snglan d 
and, more eloquently, a 


The rain halted 
play at the only 
point at which 
West Indies 
looked to be 
interested 


“rat” in Trinidad — and 
Nasser Hussain was out 
Ibw. With the score at 188 
for four and the top bats- 
men gone. West Indies were 
back in with a chance. 

Old people in the West 
Indies, though, have a say- 
ing: be careful of what you 
want because you may get 
It. The rain that had been 
threatening since lunch 
began to foil just before tea 
and halted play again at the 
only point in the day at 
which West Indies looked 
as if they had a slight inter- 
est in wiiming. 

In the Trlni Posse Stand 
foe who had been call- 
ing for thunderstorms was 
making style on the Barmy 
Army. “1 can't believe the 
rain is going to save Eng- 
land.” he shouted in a Cam- 
filar Bajan accent. “Aren't 
you the man who was beg- 
ging for El Nino this morn- 
ing?" I asked. He turned 
away. “I don’t even know 
who she is.” he said, turn- 
ing his back. “You got your 
Cuban thing by yourself.” ‘ 


Sri Lanka A v England A: third Test, fourth day 


Scoreboard 


South Africa v Pakistan: first Test, third day 


Cosker and Giles turn final victory 


David Hopps in Moratuwa 


I N Michael Ondaatje’s 
evocative account of his 
childh ood on this island. 
Running In The Family, he 
asserts that in Sri Lanka a 
well-told lie is worth a 
thousand facts. 

Anybody who was lulled 
into a leisurely lunch hour 
by a final Test seemingly 
destined for a draw, only to 
be flabbergasted by a rush 
of Sri Lankan wickets on 
their return, might have 
imagined that a group of ju- 
venile Ondaatjes were pull- 
ing off such a ruse on De 
Soysa Park's rickety 
wooden scoreboard. 

There was no fabrication 
but there was one indisput- 
able fact: Nick Knight's 
England A side in Sri 
Lanka have proved them- 
selves every bit as resolute 
as the much-championed 
party led by Adam Hol- 
lioake in Australia a year 
ago. Only a side brimful of 


perseverance and spirit 
could have conceived the 
win yesterday that gave 
them a 2-0 victory in foe 
three-Test series. 

England won by seven 
wickets with more than 
three overs to spare, over- 
hauling a modest target of 
74 in 18 overs. Few, though, 
outside foe dressing-room 
had imagined such an out- 
come at lunch. Sri Lanka, 
trailing by 95 on first in- 
nings, had laboured to 58 
for one on a moribund 
pitch. More block for the 
batsmen; more sun block 
for the fielders; thank yon 
and goodnight. 

Graham Gooch assumed 
as much. While pottering 
down to the bank he 
received a call on his mo- 
bile from the chair man of 
selectors David Graveney. 
Nothing happening, we’ll 
struggle to get any wickets 
at all, was the gist of 
Gooch’s message. 

“He’ll think 1 don’t know 
what I’m talking about,” 


said a chastened tour man- 
ager a few hours later as 
David Sales thumped the 
winning boundary through 
extra cover to Ms team- 
mates* robust cheers. 

England took the last 
nine wickets in 31 overs, 
with the left-arm spin com- 
bination of Ashley Giles 
and the freshman Dean 
Cosker claiming eight be- 
tween them. 

Unlike in foe victory in 
Matara foe pitch barely 
i turned; in keeping with Ma- 
tara at least two refused ap- 
peals at a critical stage 
would have deflected 
grouchier England sides 
from their task. 

Knight, a self-confessed 
captaincy novice at the 
start of foe tour, has been 
well served by a group of 
spirited cricketers exempli- 
fied by his Warwickshire 
team-mate Giles, but 
Knight deserves much 
credit for fostering- a posi- 
tive outlook despite his 
own patchy batting form. 


England have refused to 
bow to negativity. “You 
have to get on with it,” 
Giles asserted. “Moaning 
does not do you any good at 
alL" A return of five for 43, 
and 13 wickets in the last 
two Tests, was the deserved 
reward. 

Dulip Samaraweera, 
whose 47 in three hours 
had been foe mainstay, was 
run out by Owais Shah at 
cover, and Hashan Tilleker- 
atne was bowled by Giles 
when an inside edge 
trickled on to foe stumps. 

The enterprise of Pradeep 
Hewage. Sri Lanka’s Under- 
19 captain, might have car- 
ried the game from Eng- 
land’s reach but he was 
eighth out well caught by 
Knight at short cover. 
Cosker added Prasanna 
Jayawardene four balls 
later. England’s four-year 
supremacy at A team level 
(with victories in India. 
Pakistan, Australia and 
now here) had been 
underlined. 


SM LANKA A: Flitt Innings 371 (U C 
Hftduirelnghe 90, S P WlckramaaJngtm 
78 no. n BandartOJekB 81; Ormond 4-TO. 
BIGLAND A : Rut Innings 466 <B C Hot- 
Uoaka 163, □ L Noddy 9ft ds Silva 4-131, 
BanoartilekB 4-08). 

SM LAMIA A 


Azhar warns the world 


D P Somarsweera run out 47 

U C Hathurslngha c Soles b Giles — 7 

S Ranatunga c Hotllotte b Ormond ... *7 

H P Tuiskaraine b Giles — IB 

M C Mendls c Knight b Giles ... 2 

PHewageclCnigmb Cotter 42 

B do Silva b Cosker 4 

N Bondartillefce c Sales b Giles — O 

G P Wicfcremaalngho c Hoi Hooke 

b Giles 12 

P JayswardenecHomoakebCoekar O 
M Bandars not out — . O 


Paul Weaver 
In Johannesburg 


P AKISTAN believe they 
have discovered an all- 
rounder who will one 
day stand alongside Imran 
Khan and Wasim Akram as 
the greatest In their history. 

Azhar Mahmood, a 23-year- 
old who Is known to have at- 
tracted Hampshire’s attention, 
is not yet such a devastating 
bowler but South Africans 
will not argue against his bat- 
ting talents. Yesterday, with 
his side in danger of foDowing 
on in the first Test at the Wan- 
derers ground, be struck a vig- 
orous 138 in four hours, with 
14 fours and two sixes. 

When Azhar, from Rawal- 
pindi made his Test debut 
against South Africa in Paki- 
stan in the winter he scored 
128 not out and 50 not out He 
is also a Cast-medium bowler 
and Waqar Younis said yes- 
terday: "In a very short time 
be has become one of the best 
all-rounders in the world." 


Extras (M. Ib2. wl. nbS) 12 


Total Ror , 69 3 avers) IBB 

MB of wickets 39. 75. 97, 102. 103.121. 
138, 156, 166. 

9 w* 4 ! Hotlloake 6-0-1 7-0; OrmorxJ 
'1-1—45-1: Eel hem 5-3-8-ft Giles 
Z4J-12-0-&: Cotter Maddy 


"NV Knight c Mendts b Bandars 28 

D L Maddy c de Silva b Hathurainghe 2 
O A Shah c TlHekaralne 

b BanUartllleke 11 

M A Ealhjm not out 27 

DJ G Sales not out S 

Extras (b?) 2 


Total (tar 3. 14 J overs) 76 

FM el wickets 16. 33. SI. 

DU mot bet> B C HoUkoeke. A F Giles. tC 
M W Rood. J Ormond. J C Powoll, O A 
Cotter. 

Be wAum Wlckremaaingne 4-o-io-tl; 
HatfHJTSlnghe 3-0-17-1; Bandortillefce 
4-0-38-1: do Silva 2-0-14-0: Bandars 
1.3-0-5-1 

I ki'k i Ji i M Mandts and S Amerealnghe. 


Azhar himself stru gg ling 
with limited English, said: "I 
enjoy batting against South 
Africa. Their bowlers are 
very last so the ball comes on 
to the bat very quickly. Imran 
was my hero.” 

Mostly because of Azhar, 
Pakistan, who were 112 for 
five at one stage, needing 165 
to avoid the follow on, finally 
reached 329 to trail South Af- 
rica by 35 runs. With 80 overs 
lost to rain and bad light and 
only two days remaining, a 
draw seems inevitable. 

Another 28 overs were lost 
yesterday and again the ex- 
periment of using floodlights 
to reinforce the fading natu- 
ral light backfired, with play- 
ers struggling to pick up the 
red ball with the artificial 
lighting. Not that anyone told 
the bewildered spectators, 
who watched the players 1 
troop on and off the field with - 1 
out explanation. It was a pub- 
lic relations disaster. 

Pakistan resumed yester- : 
day on 106 for four and Ijaz I 
Ahmed added only one run to I 


his score before he was out in 
the second over, hooking Al- 
lan Donald lamely to long leg. 
Just five runs later Moin 
Khan was badly missed by 
Andrew Hudson at slip off Al- 
lan Donald and South Africa’s 
hopes of enforcing the follow- 
on were in ruins. 

Their coach Bob Woolmer 
said last night “We have now 
dropped 15 catches in three 
i nnin gs and it’s not good 
enough. Today we also 
bowled too wide early on. It’s 
not going to be easy to get a 
positive result” 

SOUm APRICAi Rrat innings 364 (P 
Symcox 106. M Boucher 78). 

PAKISTAN 


Ffctt tnofaga (overnight 1DB-4) 

ijaz Ahmad c Pollock b Donald 94 

Moln Khan c Gibbs b Khaenor 48 

AzImt Mahmood c Donah} b Pollock . 126 

Saqlatn Uushtaq c Boucher b Kallte .. a 

Mushteq Ahmed c Kirsten 5 KaCUs lO 

Waqar Younis c Hudson b KJ waiter - io 

Shoalb A* mar not out * 

Extras (bit. Ib7. ntoft ,*3} ; z» 


Total (94. t overs) sat 

PM of wMkate m«i 112, 219. 230.2SS. 
29ft 

Bo w Bep Donald 33-4-69-2; Pollock 
24.1-10-65-2: tOusener 34-6-93-4; Kalita 
1B-7-SB-2; Symttre 6-0-16-0. 
u "Mrw C Mllchley and P Willey. 


Ice Hockey 


Rugby Union 


Rugby League 


Relentless Lynch mob going for grand slam 


A YR Scottish Eagles’ coach made them Superleague 
Jim Lynch gave his team champions, writes Vic 


#%Jim Lynch gave his team champions, writes Vic 
yesterday off after Sunday's Batchelder. 

2-0 home win over Newcastle But they will be back at 


tellt«esS8 









work today preparing for the 
second leg of their Express 
Cup semi-final against Not- 
tingham. having drawn 4-4 in 
the away leg as they pursue a 
grand slam of four domestic 
honours. They won the B&H 
Cup last December, and the 
Superieague play-ofis follow 
next mouth. 

Lynch is urging his players 
to "get a little greedy now". If 
they beat Nottingham, he be- 
lieves their likely final oppo- 
nents will be the Bracknell 
Bees who lead Sheffield 3-1 
after the first leg of the other 
semi-final. "Bracknell are 
pumped up right now and 
playing welL It could be a 
great final," he predicted. 

On Sunday's title-clinching 
game. Lynch was keen to 
spread some credit away from 
his goaltender Rob Dopson. 
whose fourth shut-out of the 
season set a Superieague re- 
cord. claiming: "There’s a lot 
of unsung heroes among our 
team." Yet he singled out 
Dennis Purdie, who resumed 
playing only two weeks ago 
after missing almost three 
months through injury, and 
scored both goals against 
Newcastle. 

“Nobody’s seen him sweat 
every week In the gym like 1 
have.” added Lynch. 


Thomas and Dallaglio winning 
battle to be fit for Twickenham 


New Zealand lined up in place of World Cup 


Andy Wilson 


R o b ert Anna irons 


Ifl/ITH Wales and Eng- 
V V land teeing an anxious 


V V land teeing an anxious 
countdown to Saturday’s 
, Five Nations match at 
Twickenham. Arwel 
Thomas, the Wales fly-half 
doubtful with knee dam- 
age. and foe England cap- 
tain Lawrence Dallaglio 
(bruised rib cartilage) yes- 
terday insisted that they 
will be fit to play. 

Thomas, who missed last 
year's game against Eng- 
land, came off towards the 
end of Swansea’s 26-26 
draw with Llanelli at the 
weekend and the injury 
proved more serious than 
the heavy bruising 
diagnosed. 

Yesterday, however, he 
said: “It is an impact injury. 
There is no structural dam- 
age and it is just a question 
iff time for the swelling to go 
down. I will train with the 
team on Thursday, fm cer- 
tain Til be fine.” 

If Thomas’s optimism 
proves unfounded Neil Jen- 
kins may be switched from 
frill-back to No. 10, his posi- 
tion with Pontypridd. Al- 


ternatively a relatively un- 
tried Qy-half such as Ebbw 
Vale's Byron Hayward 
could be called up. 

Dallaglio. who was hart 
in the 24-17 defeat by 
France, will have to decide 
when he can risk training 
with the England squad, 
which will be named today. 
Heavy contact has been 
causing the Wasp flanker’s I 
rib cartilage to pop out. ! 

But he insisted: "My ribs 
are Improving daily and if | 
that continues 1 will take a 
fnll part in training 
towards foe end of foe week 
1 and play at Twickenham. 

I "The rite are xmcomfort- 
! able but what Is really mak- 
ing me sore is that I have 
been written off by critics 
wbo seem to know my state 
and projected recovery 
time better than me and the 
medical specialists." 

If Dallaglio does not 
make it Martin Johnson 
could take over foe cap- 
taincy and Tim Rodber or 
Tony Diprose may be 
drafted into foe back row. 
Rodber and Biprose may 
both be selected if Richard 
Hill is dropped and Dallag- 
lio is unfit. 


G reat Britain are set to 
play . a borne series 


Viplay a borne series 
against New Zealand in No- 
vember. The Rugby Football 
League Is planning the series 
In the expectation that tbe 
World Cup. due to be played 
under tbe Super League ban- 
ner In ‘Jbe southern hemi- 
sphere, will be postponed for 
a year following tbe reunifica- 
tion of the game in Australia. 

Maurice Lindsay, still 
chairman of the Super League 
International Board despite 
his departure from the RFL. 
confirmed yesterday: "I pro^ 


posed a home series against 
New Zealand last December 
because I could see the World 
Cup not taking place.” 

However no official an- 
nouncement will be made 
until after the next meeting of 
the International Board. Lind- 
say will meet delegates from 
six Pacific nations next 
month at a rearranged and 
reduced World Nines compe- 
tition which will take place in 
Fiji. 

Sheffield will today confirm 
their signing of the Great 
Britain prop Steve Molloy. 
wbo is in dispute with 
Featherstone Rovers. 

Last night’s Challenge Cup 


filth-round draw produced 

three all-Super League ties 

Castleford v Bradford, Lon- 
don Broncos v Halifax and the 
holders St Helens v Warring- 
ton. But there was little 
reward for the two Cumbrian 
clubs whose shock weekend 
victories gave the amateur 
game two representatives in 
the last 16 for the first time 
since 1904. Both were drawn 
away to Super League opposi- 
tion — EOenborough at Hull 
and Egremont at Sheffield. 


DRAWi Hun * Ellentoorougn: Dewsbury or 
Lancashire Lynx » Wigan; ' widnea v 

Sallord; St Helens v Warrington: London v 

Hailtac Sheffield » Egraimnt HutTlcn » 
Sointon: CnaUetord v Braffiord. Ties to be 
played February 28-March 1. 


For regular score 
updates call 

0930 161 322 


CALLS CC6T WP PER AHU XI ALL 

V*jbirr94 iSumiI«m, \ f^ n 

ksajc 0171 7134473 


JjgfUH I WEST INBIES 
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SPORTS NEWS 15 



Brid S . ® period gets ^alinesque r^or^ 

a 9 © spin doctors play didn’t-care-enouqh trump car 


enough trump card 



Jim White 


W an VE „? 0ttl,C *™- 

pt c :s 

a«ir wlm S t ^hSLS? n ' 

ZSS&fiSsgfc 


aTSrh? 16 ^ tes ‘ *« °f the 

SstoasesS 

em?r^ih hoi<t 3 shout « l refer* 

^ e procreative act. 

RhTh S ’ Sunderl and’s Peter 
BBci* ; Central character in 
p££iPr ^ .sht-Part series, 
rjemier Passions, is revealed 

V ?° v iz com- 
tio h* e liie look linguis- 
ttcally restrained. 

_ According to some of the 
advance publicity for the pro- 
we are supposed to 

Reid * tongue. 

. Brom that, one Imagines 
that most Sunderland Cans, 


settling down In front of the 
television next Tuesday to see 
if they can spot themselves in 
the half-time pie queue, will 
be delighted by their boss's 
intemperate response to de- 
feat because there is no doubt- 
ing that Reid cares for their 
club. Passionately, abso- 
lutely, blood-pressure threat* 
eningly , he cares. 

Sadly It is now too late, but it 
would have made an intrigu- 
ing point of comparison to 
have popped an electronic fly 
on the dressing-room wan at 
Stamford Bridge and seen how 
Ruud Gullit behaved in similar 
circumstances. Although if the 

Stalin esque post-rationalisa- 
tion of his contribution to 
Chelsea's success is to be be- 


Chelsea fans face 
huge price hike 


lieved, Gullit probably 
wouldn’t have been around to 
be much an camera. 

Instead the leas would have 
caught a cogent analysis of 
the game delivered by Gra- 
ham Rix, disturbed only by 
Gullit sticking his head round 
the door to deliver an impene- 
trable phrase (“Work It out 
for yourselves lovely boys," 
perhaps) before disappearing 
off on his Harley to spend 
more quality time with his 
bank balance. This is the 
image we now have of Ruud 
Gullit: he was no Peter Reid. 

Indeed the PR campaign to 
turn around the potentially ex- 
plosive response to Gullit’s 
sacking from Stamford Bridge 
has been exemplary, and it 


needed to be to keep the fens 
□aside, particularly when it 
emerged yesterday that some 
of them face a 4? per cent rise 
in the price of their season 
ticket next season. 

Initially, we were told that 
Gullit had to go because be 
was greedy. Given what he 
had delivered, few Chelsea 
fens would have objected if he 
made the directors of Cameiot 
look like St Francis of Assist 
Sensing this might not be 
enough to win the argument, 
word leaked from the Bridge 
that he really wasn’t that in- 
volved, Rix and the backroom 
boys did everything: Gullit 
was just a figurehead, again 
most of the lads in the stand 
would hardly have accepted 


that as sufficient grounds for 
a P45, if he bad done nothing 
else, it was his presence 
which had delivered ViaDi, 
Zola and D1 Matteo. 

But then the crunch 
piece of spin: Gullit didn't care 
enough. He was only inter- 
ested in the rinh as a vehicle 
for his own ego {which means 
Chelsea are a4&-wheeled artic- 
ulated low-loader with police 
outriders, presumably). For 
the fen this is a crime deserv- 
ing of punishment much 
greater than redundancy. Not 
rari n g about the dute that is 
the charge levelled at those 
asset strippers of Brighton and 
Doncaster. 

The Gullit-not*caring line is 
a canning extension of the 


one Alan Sugar used to as- 
sault the reputation of Jflrgen 
Klinsmann after his first 
White Hart Lane Incarnation. 
These dodgy foreigners, not 
only do they go around diving 
and squealing like stuck pigs 
after a four-square challenge, 
thay are just over here to fill 
their boots (of their cars usu- 
ally) and disappear. 

T HIS is a theory that 
dovetails nicely with 
long-held jingoistic as- 
sumptions about bottle, 
effort and getting stuck in on a 
wet Monday night at Hartle- 
pool. And it is based on fee 
knowledge that we football 
fens have always found effort 
and passion more innately 


John Duncan 


C HELSEA season- 
ticket holders had 
another rude awak- 
ening this morning 
HE™ renewal forms for 
armed on the door- 
mat revealing increases of up 
to 47 per cent 

Seats in fee Matthew Har- 
^ for example, will 

cost £325, an increase of £170 on 
mis season, ff Chelsea are not 
drawn at home in Cup competi- 
tum, that will work out at £27- 
63 per match — and if renewals 
are not received by April 15, 
the price goes up to £545. Cup 
matches were- excluded from 
this season’s price, but are in- 
cluded in fee new offers. 

The most expensive season 
ticket will cost a staggering 
£1.250, confirming Chelsea as 
the dearest place to watch 
football in England. 

“Surely this increase would 
have been enough to keep the 


most successful manager we 
have had for 27 years," said 
one season-ticket holder. Ron 
Coello. yesterday. "But he was 
just being greedy, wasn’t he?" 
_There was similar anger 
from other Chelsea fans, but 
an untypical silence from 
David Mellor, usually so 
quick to comment on any 
football issue, especially 
those involving Chelsea. 

“It would not be appropri- 
ate to comment on 
matters,” he said. An assis- 
tant in his office said that he 
bad received the forms and 
would certainly be renewing. 

Tony Banks, the sports 
minister and another Chelsea 
fen, is abroad at fee moment 
and was not available for 
comment 

The rise is embarrassing 
for the unforthcoming Mellor. 
As chair man of fee govern- 
ment's Football Task Force he 
has heard persistent com- 
plaints by supporters about 
fee problem of pricing in foot- 


ball. However fee only firm 
solution suggested so far. the 
legalising of limited safe ter- 
racing. has apparently been 
ruled out by the government 

Another Task Force mem- 
ber, Dr Adam Brown of fee 
Football Supporters Associa- 
tion. said: "Increases on that 
scale were previously justi- 
fied by clubs as covering the 
cost of ground improvements. 
But now feat work is done 
this sort of increase is totally 
out of ocder. We have argued 
that ordinary supporters are 
being priced out of the gam* 
and this shows is true. 1 

The FSA says one solution 
would be the chance to pay far 
season tickets over a longer 
period. “It is obviously in Chel- 
sea’s interest to have fee money 
early so they can earn interest 
on it," added Dr Brown. “But 
what sat of people can oame up 
with that sort of money just like 
that, before April?” 


Letters, papa B 


Makin making trouble for Lee 
as Maine Road revolt grows 


Derak Potter 


I AN CHESTER City, 

I seemingly in free fell 
towards the Second Division, 
fece moves by powerful share- 
holders to oust the chairman 
Francis Lee. Two factions are 
planning to take control at 
Maine Road and Juventus are 
also regarded as bidders. 

Lee, whose group gained 
control four years ago. insists 
he will not resign and is 
standing by the manager 
Frank Clark. 

The mounting pressure for 
action follows an attack on 
Lee and Clark by David 
Makin, who with John War- 
dle, his business partner in 
JD Sports, invested £5 million 
in a new share issue. The 
power key at City is held by 
Stephen Boler, a 24 per cent 
shareholder. 

“I think there is a massive 
chemistry problem within the 
club,” Makin said. "I will be 
doing my best to remove the 
chairman. I don’t know 
whether he is being bloody- 
minded or what. If be has any 
pride he should walk away. 
There are people ready to 
take over.” 

City have taken only three 
points from the last 15 but 


Saturday's home 1-0 defeat by 
Bury attracted a cro wd of 
nearly 30.000 and a new 
action group called "Free the 
Manchester 30.000", led by 
Dante Friend, promises dem- 
onstrations at the game 
against Ipswich at Maine 
Road tomorrow. 

Dave Wallace, editor of the 
King of the Kippax fanzine 


sided with Makin. “The time 
has come for Lee to go. I apol- 
ogise for championing his 
arrival four years ago.” 

Frank Burrows has become 
manager of Cardiff City for 
the second time. Burrows, 
who who had been coaching 
and scouting for West Ham, 
previously managed City 
from 1986-89. . 

Darren Purse, the Oxford 
United central defender, has 
completed a player-plus-cash 
move to Birmingham City, 
with fee striker Kevin Fran- 
cis moving in the opposite 
direction. 

Manchester United, New- 
castle, Everton, Aston Villa 
and Wolves are all alleged to 
have breached fee FA’S Pro- 
gramme of Excellence regula- 
tions by attempting to sign 
young players attached to 
other dubs under fee s che m e . 
The dubs have until Thurs- 
day to answer the charges. 


Hutchison on 
way to Everton 

CVERTON’s manager 
L-Howard Kendall yester- 
day defended one player 
while* attempting to sign 
another, writes Ian Ross. 

After further backing 
Duncan Ferguson, who was 
sent off against Derby on 
Saturday, and resisting 
calls for him to be stripped 
of the captaincy, Kendall 
set up a deal which should 
see Sheffield United’s Don 
Hutchison arrive at Good- 
ison Park this morning. 

Kendall has agreed a £1 
million package with his 
former club, with the 
reserve defender Jon 
O’Connor moving to Bra- 
maH Lane. 

Hutchison, a former Scot- 
tish Under -21 midfielder, is 
set to return to Merseyside 
tour years after be was 
shown the door by 
Liverpool- 

After the sales of Andy 
Hinchcliffe and Gary Speed 
yielded £9 million, Sendai! 
would also like to sign West 
Ham's Northern Ireland 
midfielder Steve Lomas. 

Stoke City yesterday 
signed Kyle Lightbozume 
from Coventry for £500,000. 
Hie 29 -year-old Bermudan 
striker was recently on 

loan at P nlhani . 
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New man at Ibrox . . . Dick Advocaat was Rangers’ first choice to suooeed Walter Smith 

Advocaat to move in at Rangers 


AVID MURRAY, the 
(Rangers chairman, 
confirmed yesterday 
feat Dick Advocaat, at pres- 
ent wife PSV Eindhoven, will 
succeed Walter Smith as man- 
ager on July 1, writes Patrick 
Glenn. 

It is understood that, be- 
cause of a "get-out" clause in 
Advocaafs contract with the 
Dutch club, which was not 
due to expire until the sum- 
mer of 1999, Murray will not 


even have to pay 
compensation. 

Advocaat himself con- 
firmed appointment, end- 
ing weeks of expectation in 
Glasgow. The Dutchman’s ap- 
pointment has been Scottish 
football’s worst-kept secret 

Advocaat 50, Is a close 
friend of the Celtic coach 
Wim Jansen, who tried to 
lure Advocaat to Feyenoord. 
where he was technical direc- 
tor, in 1990. But Advocaat be- 


came assistant to Rinns Mi- 
chels with the national tirfa at 
Italia *90. 

Four years later Advocaat 
led Holland to the World Cup 
quarter-finals in the United 
States. He took PSV to the 
league championship last sea- 
son but the 1-1 draw with the 
leaders Ajax on Saturday 
leaves them with virtually no 
chance of re t ai n i n g fee title. 

He said: ’7 discussed the 
way ahead for Rangers with 


David Murray on several oc- 
casions. I have a very clear 
vision of the direction in 
which I want to take the club. 

“My contract with PSV en- 
ables me to leave at fee' 
rung of July and I’ve 
to utilise this special clause." 

Murray said he bad spoken 
to several candidates in 
recent weeks and that “it 
soon became clear that Dick 
was the first choice. He was 
fee only man offered fee job”. 
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Football 

TENHEHTS SCOTTISH CUP 
Fourth round 

■MiOaraSa* (0) * 

Bingttafn 01 

pourws tMAombP wwBJtJ" 
riOliiii*iiT Derby v Liverpool. Mrr* ~— 
T ,1 nf Leicester 5. -Port Vais D. 
■<>a*d> Hudderelleld v Sunderla nd. 
1^1 DhWon Lincoln 1. Wrvxrnoa 


m 

Mshe 90 
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AVON IHSURMKl COSNWTM 

caetow ZWMKul: Luton 1. 
Arsenal i: Southampton 2. BrfgMonZ _ 
eoUCACAF QOL0 dlih Wrtte Mexico 1 . 
Unted States 0. TOSrd pleeM Brazil 1. 

jSSoCA* HATTONS CUP. OTW * 
™5a* Topo ll Dem Rep of Corse 1. 
attain a 

Golf 

69 , 66; N Piles JZIto) D. W. 

iiW) 89. 66, 71. 7D. ITT P Price 
(OB)63.T1. 6B. T1. ZT9 A H. 72. 

07. 08. 1*1 A Forebrand ISwre) <®- 7®- 
71. *M M Grpnberg <»*») «L “• 
ass M McNulty (3nrt rt. 74.m »: T 
OJhM (US) «. » 73. 72: AMcLjJ^«- 71. 
70, 70: R Mart* 

M. 70. 73; A OBKteSW*.. 

Kamos 74, 88. 7U. 72- Wi HllgwWm 
(QB)71. TL 70. 88; MQwfBIW 
m 71- S Webster (GBJ 71. 69. 73, 7X J 
Wf^A/Tes. ri. 2*7 M Archer 
ram71?74» 75. 67; W Bradley 71. 74 75, 
67 -A Roasted 71. 74, 7*. 68 ; C Bona TO 
KmJ Singr 

72, 73; M Mouland (GW Ttt 73.^78,*“ 
J Sandalln (Swe) 71. 88. 80^ 
flO 7h 73. 78. 7ft J Rsrnwy «. T* 7 *- 
g M 74. 68. 74. 7* A (Ort 

m n 7173:0 Lovettiofl 72. 73. p 
Aj&tdc CGB) cr. 78. ?a 7® aw 

«D 

73 . 78, 70c C Davison (CBJ 72. S9. 75. 74, u 


Pappea 73. 78, 73. 74; M Rortott (tt) 73, 71. 
72. 74. Z *1 M Murleas 74. 71. 72. 74; W 
On/Ian 72. 73. 72. 74; JMastwgo 74,69. 74, 
74; B CoOlna (US) 73, 89. 71. 78. 

Tennis 

nymijogTounwn 

«W»d (US) bt p Sampras (US) 6-2. 8-4. 

wta toububbit (Hmowt ni 

I— M b K Habmotfeva (EtovaX) bt B 
Rlttner (Get) 8-4. 7-8; ■ t ahew (Auq w F 
Label (Azg) 7-5, 5-1: r ff eh n y d ar (Swtte) 
HAG sue* (Fr) 6-0. B-2. 



(Aus) H A Boetecn (Fr) B-2. 


Badminton 
-moans cup European qualvy- 

MQ {Sandettora. Nor)-. Onm> Kj Finland 
A. Cx Rep 1: Guatemala 5, Cyprus a 
areas. It Spain 5. Mexico 0; SoftsetlaM 
% Austria 1 

Basketball 

NBA] Toronto 95, Miami life LA Lakani 
88. Houston 80; lUnmM 105. OaUaa 99 
loft Cnicago SB. Detroit 90: OokJen Sbtf* 
101. Boaton 87; New York 102. Cleveland 
St; Sacramento 88. WeaWngton 66; Port- 
land 117. Donor 82. ' 


1 . Miami (W3S. LIB. Pel 647. OBOT. Z New 
Jersey 00-21- -5B3-3J; S. New Yorii (S-«- 
jn-4). r— irtoi 1, bidtena 38-M-.720-X): 

2 . CMcago I3&-X5-. 717-0); 3, CMrtofle 
(SO-ai-^CO^*). Western Cotoewta 
■M a nat nMefn 1, Utan (34-15-^94-0); 
2. San AdfeMlo p4-16-J6W-)tK 3. Uiftna- 
aott (28-21*371-9. PiWta 1. Seattle 
(38-12-.705-0): 2, LA UkerS (35-14- 
.714-3 f. 3. Phoenix (33-16-^73-5). 

Cricket 

PMSFOBTSBOB {Cape Town): Gri- 
qualaad W 239 and 7K (M Gidley 8& Atl- 
amfl 7-ffl). Weate m ft e vince 500-6. W 
Ptsvtaoa wan by an tuning* and 45 run*. 

Cycling 

TWIN OP AHDAIUOA; Secowri stag* 

(San Jbm ds la Hlnconda to ktWafia; 
ZlOni):. 1, T Steals (Bel) Mapet-Brlcott 
5hr 34m In tTaec 2. E Zsbei (Germany) 
Teletom; 3. R McEwsn (Aus) Rsdobank; «. 
G Mmpta (US) US Pbatol Sendee; 5. J 
naaokud (Bel) Lam; 6. L Mtenaatoen 
PenJ'TVM all same tbn*. OveraH atanrf- 
bte 1. McEwan Sbr Sfenin SSsec 2. 
Steal*; X Mneapto; 4, Zibet; 5, Mictiaat- 
san; 8, Hunt afl «. 

Ice Hockey 


Ayr 2. Newcastle ft 
eacknoB 3. Basingstoke 2 («x); Manches- 


ter 2. Cartflfl v. Sheffield 9. Nottingham 3. 
I mmm ten dtog w 1, Ayr gpzt, gptu, 
G a 8 7, Pt»4i); 2. Manchester 
(28-100-73-38); 3. Carfllft T36-0T-88-33). 

WMtnnH pnira uuuue uaa 

shire 4, FHe ia MurraytMd 2. KJngnon 0. 

SOUnSW PflEMUR UEAGUC: Stough 
2. Gullotord 5. 


Sailing 


■HimUD ROUND THE WORLD 
RACEk RRh lev 1, EF Language (S*o) 
igtes miles to llnteh: 2. Swedish Match 
(Swe) 27 A3 inHea behind leaden 3. Merit 
Cup (Mon) 3775: 4. Toshiba (US) 2835; 5. 
innovation Kweemer (Nor) 287.7; 8. Brunel- 
Sunergy (Neth) 411 JK 7. Chesalo Racing 

ms) 4*4A- a. si* cut (GB) ixns 9 , ef 

Education (Swa) 1^3*. 

Snooker 


SCOTTISH oral (Aberdeen) 
roan* p ike (Eng) bt M WHiiems 
(Wales) 5-3; M Cam efaSB (Scot) si a 
M cManus (Scot) 6-3; D Dale Wales) bt D 
Harold (Eng) 5-3; T Murphy (M) W N 
Pearce (Eng) 5*4; S Haadnr (Scot) bt L 
Griffin (Eng) 5-4; J Hfegfa* (Scot) bt T 
Chappel (Wale*) 6-1; B no* (Eng) W A 
Raowoux (Can) 5-3. 

Winter Olympics 

KCHOCXSV 

Hub Rad phase- Qrap Ca Finland 8, 
Kazakhstan Z Cz Rep 1. Russia 2. Qtmo 
th Canada 4, US 1; Sweden S. Belarus 2. 


_ T. P Grf- 

shtA/E Ftotov (Rua) 2 . 0 pts: 2. A KrytovafO 
Ovsyannikov (Rusl AO; 3, M Aritaaiita/G 
Patzarto (Fr) 7D. 

VOmCMMO 

Wnroarn iSOOoe 1 . M Timmar (Nathl 
1.57^8 (world red: Z Q NJemann-SOme- 
mann (Oer) 1.SSB6: 3 , C Winy (US) 1 J8J7. 


1. H Malar (Aid) Inin 
MBSmK 2=, O Cucha (Swtt t). H Knauea 
(Aut) 155.4X Woroaui DmaMfe 1. K Sel- 
ZkV ar (Gar] 1.284* 2. P Wtoerg (Sere) 
1JS.1B; 3, F Masnada (Fr) 15837. Cam- 
tatoed riwairii* 1. K SaUnger (Gar) 
12U% 2. P Wboro (Sere) 1JS»: 3. R 
GoetecM (Aiil) 1 J3&. 

ISCHHMC StQSM 

Wmnare Cm se uumt r / 4ag>m tetar 1. 

Russia; 2. Norway; 3, Italy. 


Fixtures 


Brom (7.46)-. Port Vate v Swindon (7A5); 
Portsmouth v Stockport (7.45); Sunderland 
v Raadlrtg (7.461. TBH DMAm CordHI v 
ManstteM. 

Al/TO MriMDSCfOSBNS StRBJti Nat 
•m H u t to o r t eed Ifci si r Burnley v Pres- 
ton (745) : Grimsby _v Blackpoo l (7ri5). 

mouth v Luton (7A6V. Peterborough v WaP 
■all (7.48). 


Rangers v Motherwell 
(7A6): Dundee * Rosa County. 


Hamilton v Ayr. I 


: Clyde v 


Livingston; Sienhovaemulr v Brechin. 
TMri n ts to tois East Stirling v Dumbarton 
QM VAUXHAU. com RIUlllCE. Steiy- 
b ridge v Gateshead (7.46). 

snoDoto amuMB cupi m- 
The* flrto to^ Hsyes V WbkJng (7A5): 
Uorecambe v Northwlch (7A5L 
UNIBOMD « ■«nn4) fte^sr DMbe 
Leigh RMI v Cdlwyn Bey; Raddlfle Bor v 
Altrincham. CW B n o» Cups Peerth 
row* Blyth Spartans v Marine; Choriey v 
Mastoid UB1 (Mil Plr*t DhWan Cam 
Third Tootertr Brtper Tn v Ashton Uld; 
Stoctobrtdgs PS v Trafloni 
Rvaw UMWh ftrewdar DMstoa 
Heybrfdpe v Gravesend & N; Walton 5 

Har sham v Purtoet (746). nrat Dtetofaet 
Bineficay Tn v Mai d en h ead UM; Wo- 
Mngham Tn v Chertsay Tn. t aosa d We- 
tolooc Banstead Ath v Nontiwoed; Convey 
bland v Mai Pollen; Eg hern Tn v Marlow; 
Horsham v Tnbury; WaaMstone v Windsor 
a Bon. TIM Ptototo— Poridng v Aveloy. 
ftdi Meamara (toga Boreham Wood » U»- 
KrMge; Hendon v Dag & Red (7A5T. 
SMnea v Etesinffstoke. 

Ml MARTENS LSAOUto Ppastor Dto- 
totow Bath v Halesowen (7X5); GlouceMer 
C v Ashtord Tn. Cop: FttHbfMOd 
rs ptoj n IHceston Tn V Moor Green (TM), 
Seotheni Dtofatooi Bashtoy v Waston-S- 
Mara. 

NORTHSDi COUNTERS EAST LEAGUE 
Dhitslum Eccfeahlll Uld v Den- 


(7J0 unless stated) 

Football 

HAT10NW1DS LEAQUEr ftrst IWi totoui 

Bury v Stoko (7A5); Chariton v OPR (7.45): 
Crewe « Blnringtam (TAS); Ncttrr. Porea 
v Huddersfield (7.45): Oxford Uld v Wear 


dby Uld; MaRby MW v N Farriby UBL 
Manta daw Turn! Cit Qiasshoughten 
Wei v Hucknall Trx Ossau Alb v Stevaley 
MW 

ww m x DMCT uuvaum pr ewto r 
cahw Tn v UaUBham Tn; CMp- 
percam Tn v Brisllngton; Pairiton ftm v 
Taunton Tn. 

PONTMS LBACLIEf First DMdbro Nods 
Co « OMhoin (74). Seeend M fetea 
Bradtord C v Barnsley (7.0), 

■OSH LHAOUto Hrwt RMsIbiw Uma- 
«*dy Utd v Howry. 

COUNTY ANTRIM SMSLDi Hash Un- 

Sato v Crusaders, 

PAI NATIONAL LEAGUBi IWtet r Dhr- 

Uob Shamrock Rvre v Droghada UW 
(7^6). due IW, teat tegi SHgo Rvn w 
SnaitwuTie [7.0). 

Ice Hockey 

NORTMHN PRBln LEAOU& Lanca- 
sM(8 V Pea ley (SO). 


Sport in brief 


Tennis 

Greg Rusedski, inactive last 
week, has slipped from eighth 
to ninth in the latest world 
rankings. 71m Henman, de- 
spite three successive first- 
round defeats, has climbed 


one place from 18th to 17th 
but stands to suffer if be does 
badly in this week’s Euro- 
pean Community Champion- 
ship in Antwerp, where he 
lost in the final last year. 

Andre Agassi's victory over 
Pete Sampras in the final of 
the Sybase Open in San Jose 
took him from 71st to 50th. 
The 6-2, 6-4 win gave him his 
first ATP title for IS months. 
He ended last season at 122nd. 

Steffi Graf made her com- 
petitive return in Hanover 
yesterday, eight months after 
a knee operation. She and 
Barbara Rittner beat a an- 
other German pair in the 
WTA doubles tournament. 

Ukraine’s 3-2 Davis Cup win 
over Denmark means Britain 
will play them for fee second 
year running in Group One of 
the Euro/ African Zone. They 
meet at Newcastle on April S5. 

Athletics 

The pole vaulter Jartine Whit- 
lock set her third British in- 
door record in nine days by 
clearing 4.21 metres at the 
MiHrose Games in New York. 

Boxing 

Herbie Hide’s first defence of 
his WBO heavyweight title 
will be against the American 
Dick Ryan -in Reading on 
March 7. Ryan, 30, from Ne- 


braska. has a professional re- 
cord of 46 victories — 37 stop- 
pages — and three defeats. 

Sailing 

Paul Cayard in EF Language 
has sailed away to a 260mlle 
lead after rounding Cape 
Horn in the Whitbread Round 
the World Race, writes Bob 
Fisher. Hie four pursuing 
boats have been almost 
becalmed. 

Cricket 

Gloucestershire have ap- 
pointed the former New Zea- 
land all-rounder John 
Brace well as their coach. 


trustworthy than skin or intel- 
ligence. We are more comfort- 
able wife a Martin O'Neill or a 
Peter Reid, than a Ruud Gullit 
with his coal and his sneer. 

In fact. It is a prejudice that 
can be as easily dismissed as 
Gullit himself by reference to 
Chelsea's recent history. Ten 
years ago fee manager was 
John Hollins. He wasn’t paid 
very much, he put in fee 
hours, above all he cared: all 
prerequisites for the job, if 
you believe the club’s manag- 
ing director Colin Hutchin- 
son. One other thing about 
Hollins: while he was man- 
ager, Chelsea’s fortunes 
dipped badly and they eventu- 
ally found themselves in fee 
old Second Division. 


Scottish Cup 

Dunfermline 1 , Celtic 2 

Celtic 

hail 

king 

Harald 

Patrick Glenn 


T HE substitute David 

Bin gham 's late goal for 

Dunfermline raised 
only feint hopes of a come- 
back in this fourth-round tie 
at East End Park after Harald 
Brattbakk had added to Ste- 
phane Mahe’s opener for 
Celtic. 

Brattbakk’s close-range 
shot had always seemed 
likely to secure Celtic’s meet- 
ing with Dundee United or In- 
verness Caledonian 71115116 in 
the quarter-finals. 

Celtic, having already lost 
to Dunfermline and beaten 
them narrowly twice, knew 
this tie would provide them 
with another hard night hot 
the Glasgow side dominated 
the first halt 

Their failure to take advan- 
tage of some powerful surges 
towards Ian Westwater, how- 
ever, allowed fee home side a 
little self-belief and Dunferm- 
line would have taken fee 
lead near the break but for an 
astonishing save by Jonathan 
Gould. The goalkeeper some- 
how kept out a powerful 
downward header from Andy 
Tod after the big defender had 
received an impeccable cross 
from Stewart Petrie. 

Long before, however, 
Westwater had blocked Hen- 
rik Larsson Inside the area 
and Morten Wleghorst looked 
a little unfortunate to have a 
goal disallowed for offside 
when he arrived at fee back 
post to knock home Mahe’s 
low cross. 

Westwater also had to stick 
out a foot to prevent Bratt- 
bakk from scoring in fee last 
minute of the first h alf and 
when Celtic did take fee lead, 
five minutes into the second 
half, fee goal came from an 
unlikely source, fee left-back 
Mahe. 

The move began wide on 
the right when Larsson 
played fee ban square to 
Wiegborst. The towering 
Dane Immediately swept it 
left to Mahe, who came inside 
Greg Shields and shaped to 
centre. Instead fee French- 
man turned back outside fee 
defender and gave himself 
room far a low left-foot drive 
deflected inside the far post 
The goal signalled a rush of 
chances for fee visitors and 
Burley's brilliant chip from 
20 yards would have found 
the corner but for 
Westwater ’s leap to fingertip 
the ball wide. Burley, who 
had earlier produced a fierce 
90-yard drive which the goal- 
keeper could not hold and, 
then fired another long-range 
effort m a r ginally wide. 

BwMnDre (44-2): Westwater; Shields. 
Barnett. Tod. McCulloch; Don Stamen. 
Robertson. Fraser. Petrie; Shaw. Smtth. 
Canto (4-4-2): Gould; Boyd. Stubbs. 
Rieger. Mane; McNamara. Burley, 
Lambert. Wegnorat Brattbaidc, Larason. 

W Young (Ctericston). 


Team talk 

The independent news and reports service 

0930 16 86 + 


Arsenal 

60 Everton 

73 OPR 

88 

Aston Villa 

61 Hudd. Town 

74 Rangers 

87 

Barnsley 

62 Ipswich Town 

75 Sheffield United 

88 

Sim. City 

S3 Leeds United 

75 Sheffield Wad. 

89 

Blackburn 

66 Leicester City 

77 Southampton 

90 

Bolton 

65 Liverpool 

78 Spurs 

91 

Brantford 

66 Man. City 

78 Stolw City 

92 

Burnley 

67 Man. United 

80 Sunderland 

93 

Celtic 

68 Middlesbrough 

81 WtetHam 

94 

Chelsea 

6» MinwaB 

88 Wimbledon 

95 

Coventry Cky 

70 Newcastle Utd 

83 Wbfues 

96 

Crystal Palace 

71 Norwich City 

84 


Derby County 

72 Nottm. Forest 

85 
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Johnstone holds his nerve, page 13 
Pallaglio protests his fitness, page 14 


Tues day February 17 1998 

ae 14 


England A wrap u p series victory, page ia- 

Advocaat takes over at Rangers, page 1 5 

SportsGuaurdian 


West Indies v England: third Test hanas in the balance 


Mike Selvey feels the tension mounting in 
Port of Spain as Atherton’s men are held up 
44 short of a win that would level the series 


England 
on edge 
as cracks 
begin 
to show 

T HE rain showers l spark had not ignited In the 
which skittered In West Indies attack, the game, 
from the Mara val remarkably, looked to be Eng- 
Hilis to middle land's for the taking. But after 


T HE rain showers 
which skittered In 
from the Maraval 
Hills to puddle 
Queen's Park Oval yesterday 
afternoon left the third Test 
match — and with it Eng- 
land's realistic interest in the 
remainder of the series — in 
the balance. 

When, for the third time in 
the afternoon, the fleet of 
groundsmen, yellow-olls- 
kinned and sou'westered like 
trawlermen, had hauled the 
covers on to the playing area, 
England, Waning to win 
and 52 without loss overnight, 
had slipped and slithered to 

181 for four, 44 tantalising 
runs short, after Brian Lara 
and his henchmen had begun 
to turn the screw. 

All the old doubts, all the 
had memories of Trinidad 
Tests — Including the one in 
1990 when last-day lunchtime 
rain deprived them of proba- 
ble victory — were surely 
creeping back Into the 
English psyche and nerves, 
without question, would have 
been jangling like cowbells. 

For a time, while Mike Ath- 
erton and Alec Stewart were 
continuing their work of the 
previous evening, and the 


spark had not ignited In the 
West Indies attack, the game, 
remarkably, looked to be Eng- 
land's for the taking. But after 
the pair had reduced the tar- 
get to double figures by add- 
ing 129 for the first wicket — 
the fifth time they have 
reached three figures in Tests 
together and the third time in 
the Caribbean — four wickets 
fell for the addition of 39 more 
runs including those both of 
Atherton, for 49, and Stewart 
whose br illian t 83 took exact- 
ly five hours. 

David Lloyd, to the 
groundsman's chagrin, had 
removed the covers himself at 
7am to ensure that the pitch 
had maximum time to 
breathe after its night under 
plastic sheeting. It certainly 
appeared to do the trick, for 
Instead of playing like a typi- 
cal Caribbean fourth-day sur- 
face, with the increased, and 
ultimately apparent, likeli- 
hood of insidiously low 
bounce, it might have been a 
first-day pitch, so easily did 
Atherton and Stewart take on 
the West Indies bowling. 

The previous evening, it 
had been the captain who had 
taken on the mantle of run- 
scorer while Stewart, unchar- 


Inw blow for England .. . West Indies joy is unconfined as Nasser Hussain is out lbw to a delivery from spinner Carl Hooper that shot along the ground photograph rebkxsa naden 


acteristically, bedded in. The through mid-on and cuffed 
roles reverted to type in the through the off-side as if it 
morning session, however, were a village bobby dipping 
with Stewart waiting three a scrumper round the ear. 
overs to score his first run in Kenny Benjamin, too, was 
more than an hour’s batting, eased precisely through extra 
and then playing quite beauti- cover off the back foot, and 
fully with Walsh driven later was driven to the bound 


Fewer than 


20 


ployees? 


Have your say on 

a law that could 

affect your 

business 

and help disabled people. 

The Disability Discrimination Act protects disabled people against discrimination. 
The employment part of the Act currently affects companies with 20 or more staff, but the 
Government is consulting on whether this limit should be lowered to cover smaller 
organisations like your own. To have your say, get hold of a consultation document by 
calling 0345 622 633, textphone 0345 622 644 Quoting SEG2, or fill in this coupon and 
send it to DDA Information Line, FREEPOST MID 02164 Stratford-upon-Avon, CV37 9BR. 

J Name — , , .Address 

ralpnhnnft Pnea-rrto 

u MmMW-w Um ■— nfla SEG 2 n'~ rl i * ilf r i~ ~ 


ary twice in an over, the 
- second of them hammered 
square with Caribbean pa- 
nache. The bowling, at times, | 
looked relatively pedestrian, i 
although when 39, Atherton I 
survived a fierce chance off 
Walsh to Stuart Williams In 
the gully. 

Stewart brought up both his 
50 — after three hours’ bat- 
ting — and the century part- 
nership with the same dab to 
third man and by lunch, 
taken an over early because 
of the first rain shower, they 
had taken the score on to 122. 
This may have been England, 
but victory seemed certain. 

The West Indian capacity to 
fight back when the odds are 
longest Ls part of their heri- 
tage, however, and the after- 
noon session, under overcast 
skies, saw them begin the pro- 
cess of reeling England in. 
Lara began to manipulate his 
bowlers — Ambrose one over, 
then Walsh one, then Am- 
brose again — setting his 
fields deep. And slowly, as the 
two great pace bowlers 


O 

“What I didn’t 
know is that in 
between 
pleading with 
me, she flew 
back to France 
to report it as an 
assault, and she 
went to a photo 
booth to have 
those photos 
done, and then 
to see Max 
Clifford to try 
to sell her story 
She had four 
different 
lawyers trying 
to get money 
out of me. It’s all 
a load of shit.” 
Katharine Viner 
meets Geoffrey 
Boycott 


C2 front 


cranked up their effort. Eng- 
land began to crack. 

Fifteen minutes beyond 
lunch, after almost four, 
hours, Atherton had gone, al- j 
most run out from one ball I 
and caught behind pushing 
outside off stump at the next 
Walsh began bis aeroplane I 
celebration. Atherton has 


Scoreboard 


WEST INDIES. Flml innmna 159 (Fraser 
6-40. Caddie* 5-67). 

BMUAMDi First Innings 146 (Ambrose 
5-ffl). 

WEST MINES] Second l (minus 310 U C 
Adams S3; Headley 4-77. Fraser «-40|. 

BMLAND 
Ba nn e d Magi 

*M A Atherton c 0 Williams h Walsh „ 40 

A J Stewart cOWHiwvfcti Walsh 03 

JP Crowley runout a 

N Hussain lbw b Hooper S 

Q P Thorpe not out 14 

M A Butcher not aid 0 

Extras {b 1 .tol 0 .nbfl) IS 

Total (tar 4. 84.1 overs)— 101 

M o* wfcfeetm 129. 14S. 152. IBS. 

To MMi tn C Russell. A R Caddlch. D W 
Headley. ARC Fraser. P C R Tutnetl. 
Boertkiw Walsh 30. 1-5-58- S; Ambrose 
21-6-35-0; Benjamin 11-3-34-0; McLean I 
4-0-1 7-0; Adams 6-3-6-0; Hooper i 

16-3-31-1. 

U m plr ea ; D B Hair and E Edwards. 


now made only two half-cen- 
turies in 17 Innings since his 
match-winning century 
against New Zealand a year 
ago. and none at all in his last 
13 knocks. But the stand had 
shown the way. 

John Crawley was unable to 
maintain the momentum, how- 
ever. This is a fellow strug- 
gling to establish his creden- 
tials at No. 3 and Lara, 
knowing this, attacked instinc- 
tively and mercilessly. Craw- 
ley. on tenterhooks, lasted half 
an hour before be was sense- 
lessly run out attempting a 
second to cover where there 
was one and three-quarters. 

It was the catalyst that 
started a chain reaction. After 
playing so fluently, Stewart 
bad found himspif under pres- 
sure, his Dow of runs drying 
up, throttled by Lara's stran- 
gulation fields and the 
renewed efforts of Walsh and 
Ambrose. Until then it had 
been a faultless innings, but 
now be seemed vulnerable. 

Walsh smelled blood. With 
his concentration in tatters. 


Stewart hung out his bat and 
edged to Carl Hooper, a soli- 
tary maroon-hatted sentinel 
at slip, only for this most com- 
petent of coppers to ground a 
straightforward catch. Walsh, 
who was giving it his all, beat 
the ground in frustration. 
wondering if the moment of 
crisis was over. Four balls 
later he got his answer, as 
Stewart flicked once more 
outside off stump, and this 
time the wicketkeeper David 
Williams made rio mistake. 

Hussain was now joined by 
Graham Thorpe. With 
Thorpe’s thumping off drive 
off Walsh, and Hussain lofting 
Hooper high and straight the 
pair appeared to have broken 
the spell, adding 16. But Hus- 
sain, unlucky to have been 
given out in the first innings, 
must have tripped over a 
black cat and smashed the 
mirror he was carrying, for 
the ball he got from Hooper, 
which might have left a 
snail's trail in the dust could 
not have been played even 
with a shovel. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,200 

Set by Gemini 


EBE3IJ0D QQQBQB 

□ □ □ 0 q a n 
□□□□ anacnannooB 

□ □ □ b a q b 

□anaoH naaQmnnm 

■ 0 □ □ □ □ 
0Q0E3DQDQ0 QQ0Q 
□ □ □ 
BOBS T] □□□□□□□□ 
HQnci.il □ 
□Q0DaQQQ □□CDQE 

_,Hr-.PU D a a □ □ 
□QEjgtiDEinHa anao 
n e □ m □ m a 
□□□Baa bbqeoq 


CFWSSWOno SOLUTION 21,199 


Across 


7 Meat spread all round the 

bone (7) 

8 Area round stumps gives 
cricket side scope (7) 

10 Buyer's right established in 
court (6) 

11 Trouble in running domestic 

supplies (3.5) 

12 Fall to make the crease (4) 

13 Dress shirt? A gent's dicky. 

rather ( 10 ) 

14 Open court is laid out for 
legal proceedings (i 1) 

19 Short page circulated about 
North Report (10) 

22 Mouth washed out into 
vessel (4) 

23 At once, a double whammy 
(4-4) 

24 Said to sunbathe in a 
bodice (6) 


25 Miser gave but a couple of 
pounds (4-3) 

26 Dogfights are what he trains 

for (7) 

Down 

1 Aircraft blown up? (7) 

I 2 Back put off goalkeeper (8) 

3 Slams cuts in Labour’s 
latest squeeze (6) 

4 Bound over— harsh 
conclusion! (8) 

5 Surf- rider heading Inshore 
( 6 ) 

6 Waited overhead without a 
stirring (7) 

9 Cheat Chang? (5-6) 

is Remarkably, friend gives 
token support (8) 

16 Proposes to replace those 
who object ( 8 ) 

17 Object to a pin-up of 
Stgnorina,say{7) 


18 Second-hand cycles? (7) 

20 Sycamores, a step forward 
for the capital city (6) 

21 Language! Has the man 
taken drink? (6) 


Solution t om orrow 


Stuck? Then call our soluilorn line 
on 0891 338 238. Calls cost 50p 
per minute at aM tones. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 



